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RUSSIAN HUMANITY 
By TRUXTUN BEALE 


| HE frontier of a country is the best marked on our own frontier. It was to 

place to find and to study the char- be expected, therefore, that in a journey 
acteristics that are peculiar to its people. of some two thousand miles on the Rus- 
There, unmodified by an artificial en- sian border one would see the marked 
vironment and unrestrained by the re- traits of Russian character. In the care 
quirements of civilization, they attain” that the Russians take of their animals— 
their fullest development. The traits horses, camels, ete.; in their behavior to 
peculiar to our race that all foreign trav- one another; in the acts and decrees of 
elers remark in the Anglo-Saxon—great their officials, and in the prison system of 
individuality and self-assertion—are most Siberia that I finally saw, their sympathy 
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and humanity were the traits that most 
attracted my attention. 

The very first work of the Russians in 
the countries through which I traveled— 
those parts of Central Asia which have 
been conquered for them by Skobeleff and 
Kaufmann during the last twenty-five 


years—has been the prompt abolishment 
of those bodily cruelties to man and beast 
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parts of Asia under their control. It is 
now made an offense attended with a 
severe penalty, always rigidly enforced by 
the Russian officials, to bore a young 
camel's nose. They have everywhere in- 
sisted upon the substitution of the more 
humane halter for the knotted stick. It 
speaks well for the humanity of the Rus- 
sians to animals, as the custom is no more 











ON THE 

so frequently practiced by the Asiatics. 
The custom, for instance, of boring a 
camel's nose, through which they run a 
knotted stick in order to tie him to the 
camel ahead of him, and so form a long 
line to make up what are really the 
freight trains of the Asian desert, has 
been stopped by the Russians in all 


ROAD TO KASHGAR, 


cruel or painful than our own practice of 
putting a ring through a bull's nose. 
Thecare, also, that the Russian peasant 
takes of his horse and other animals, is a 
pleasant contrast to what the traveler is 
obliged to see in every other part of Asia. 
I have nowhere seen animals better fed or 
better cared for. It is probable that the 
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gentleness of the Cossack horse is due, more than to 
anything else, to the kindness and good treatment 
which he gets from his master. 

Bokhara, now a sort of political island surrounded by 
the great ocean of Russian rule, though still a semi- 
independent khanate has been obliged by Russian 
officials to abolish all cruel punishments. The zindene 

the horrible, pestilential underground prisons, where 

the wretched victims got nothing but what the char- 
itable people threw down to them through the holes in 

j the streets—the haim- 
stringing; the practice 
of the ameer of throwing 
people headlong from the 
great leaning tower of his 
capitol, were all brought 
to an end, upon the as- 
cension to the throne of 
the present ameer, by a 
stern dispatch from the 
Russian governor- general 
at Tashkend, telling him 
that such gaveties in his 
capital must cease, doubt- 
less to the great disgust 
of the gentleman whose 





MONUMENT IN THE CRIMEA father during his reign 
had rivaled the atrocities of ‘Tamerlane. In such a summary way has a new era 
of humanity been made to prevail over an immense extent of territory, and the 
Bokharaee, the most fierce and cruel of the races of Asia except the Afghan, 
forced to recognize human brotherhood. ‘The difficulty of rooting out these old- 


established practices, and the force of a power adequate to make a savage people 
recognize their barbaritv, can be realized when we reflect that England had held 
India, at least the presidency of Bengal, since 1651 and the revolting practice of 
suttee was permitted in the regions under British control until far into this century, 
and was finally abolished only eight years before Queen Victoria came to the 
throne. As late as 1817, some eight hundred widows are said to have perished on 
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the funeral pyre in one presideneyv alone. 


So that in 


doing all that officialism can do in advancing Christian- 
ity and humanity in Asia, Russia compares well with 


her great rival. 


All frontiers have a certain family likeness. The dull- 


ness and 


tude, all tend to 
nature and hardy 
semblance be- 
the Russian fron- 
tremendous indi- 
rufianswhosome- 
the glory of bar- 
ers’’—etc., do not 
frontier. The Rus- 
taciturn, gloomy 
little thought of 
of his fellow-man. 


loneliness ; 
traveled with difficulty and danger ; 
with the elements ; 







immense distances to be 
the hard struggles 
the days and hours spent in soli- 

produce men of taciturn 

mold. But here the ie- 
: tween our frontier and 
. tier is at an end. The 
vidual self- assertion ; 
times commit murder for 


the 


room tradition—:*: kill- 
exist on the Russian 
sian frontiersman is a 


but kindly man, with 
swaggering at the cost 
There is no place for 
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saloon rows 
and the swag- 
ger of the 
gaming table 
in his hard, 
simple life. 
The Cossack 
is the cow boy 
of the Sibe- 
rian plains, 
and like the 
cow-boy, is a 
fearless rider, 
with the cow- 
boy's endur- 
ance, quick- 
ness and han- 
diness about a horse, but with none of 
the self-assertion and individuality of our 
cow-boys. He feels himself simply a 
part of the great Russian machine. The 
military character of Russian institutions 
dwarfs individualism, but in doing so 
also dwarfs the development of a great 
deal of brutality ; so that the fact that the 
Cossack is not well awakened to desires 
of a personal nature makes him, at least 
is a frontiersman, a better neighbor. ‘The 
Cossack feels that he is simply one icicle 
of the vast Russian that en 
croaches inch by inch across the conti- 
nent of Asia. 


— 
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There are no adventures of « Billy the 
Kid"’ glamour on the Siberian steppes, 
petty theft being most likely to be the 
starting-point of a criminal career—theft 
for the necessities of life, so hard to get, 
so dear to buy ; so that on the whole the 
criminal class on the Russian frontier is a 
less desperate and more humane one than 
our own. 

At Vierne, I had my first opportunity 
to see Siberian prison life. It isa placea 
thousand miles from any of the beaten 
tracks of Siberia, at the base of the Thian 
Shan range of mountains which separates 
Siberia from Chinese Turkestan; influ- 
enced by no extraneous 
civilization, and far from | 
the controlling hand of 
public opinion—a_ place, 
therefore, where the real] 
spirit of those 
controlling 
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PRISONERS WORKING 


the prisoners can show itself. A gen- 
eral letter of introduction as an Amer- 


ican traveler procured me an interview 
with the military governor, whom I 
found to be an educated, agreeable man, 
speaking both French and English. Rus- 
sian hospitality is proverbial, and my 
stay at Vierne was not allowed to pass 
without a feast of welcome, replete with 
good cheer and assurances of a feeling of 
friendship for Americans. One of the 
officers who lived at the governor's house 
proved to have known Eugene Schuy- 
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of my desire to see the prisons, though 
fearing that the request might imply a 
lack of appreciation of their hospitality : 
but to my surprise it was received as the 
most natural request. «Certainly. Why 
not? Wecan goatonce. Our prisons are 
no secret,’’ was the immediate response. 
The troikas were ordered. We drove to 
the prison, being instantly admitted, as 
there was no refusal to the minister of 
police, who was one of our party. The 
gates were unbarred, and we walked across 
a well-kept, clean courtyard to the prison 








ler while he was fF 
traveling through 
lurkestan, and the 
act that I had also 
snown him put me 
on a footing that 
secured the confi- 
dence of all, and gave 
ie theopportunity of 
pursuing inquiries 
with less trouble 
than I had expected. 
Toward theend of the 





| building, a two-story 
granite structure 
with windows on all 
sidesexposed to light 
and air. It stood in 
the middle of the 
vard, where all was 
as clean and orderly 
as a well-kept  bar- 
rack. The precincts 
covered about three 
acres, and were in- 
closed by a granite 
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wall some eighteen 
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DOOR UF 
feet high. The door of the prison was 
opened by a jolly, broad-faced Russian 
sergeant, and not the traditional brutal 
jailer. The prison system being under 
army control, the jailers and keepers are 
drilled soldiers, with officers and educated 
gentlemen in control. Having passed 
through the door, we found ourselves in 
a long corridor some twenty feet high by 
twelve broad, well ventilated and heated. 
The convicts’ rooms—for they were in no 
sense cells—were arranged on both sides. 
The door of each had a small hole open- 
ing into the corridor. The story above 
had exactly the same character. Room 
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after room was opened to our inspection. 
Their dimensions were about twenty feet 
square, with high ceilings. The high 
circular Russian stoves were let into the 
intersections of the walls so that one 
stove could warm four rooms. Each room 
had a round table, on which were scat- 
tered and on 
everv table a Russian Bible, and a Koran 
for Kirghis and Tartars. The prisoner is 
provided by the governor with the relig- 
ious reading, but is allowed to read any- 
thing else that lis friends send him, 

In each room was also a large platform 
raised some two feet from the floor. This, 
I was told, was the bed; and in answer to 
my inquiries, the prisoners in one room 
were ordered to go to bed. A squad of 
five, the number of men allotted to that 
particular room, marched out in military 
order, and in a moment returned, each 
man with his bedding under his arm, 


magazines, books, ete., 


They proceeded to stretch out on the 
platform a piece of very thick felt. On 
that they placed blankets. Then each 


man lay down on the bed so made and 
pulled over him another pair of blankets. 
There were over two hundred prisoners 
in this prison at Vierne, from all parts of 
that strangely mixed borderiand—Tar- 
tars, Kirghis, Usebegs and a few Rus- 
Their crimes ranged through all 
degrees of offense, from petty theft to 
murder, and some were serving out long 
terms and awaiting the return of spring 
before beginning their journeys to dis- 
tant parts of Siberia. They were dis- 
tributed about the room in groups of 
twos and threes, all cleanly and comfort- 
ably dressed, 
somereading, 


sians. 


others work- 
ing at their 
trades, for 


which thev 
were paid at 
the current 
rate of wages, 
half their 
earnings 
ing to the 
prison andj 
half to them- 
selves. When 
thev are mar- 
ched out in 


large gangs, 


¢o- 
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ON RUSSIAN SLOPE OF 


some of them wear steel chains, which are 
not heavy and with which they move and 
walk without discomfort. There were no 
lock steps, Oregon boots, or balls and 
chains, and solitarv confinement is re- 
sorted to only in desperate cases to enforce 
discipline, and but for short periods. A 


THE THIAN SHAN RANGE 

chapel is attached to the prison, where 
the prisoners attend service in a body. A 
chaplain or pastor lives in the prison, 
devoting his whole time and interest to 
the needs of the inmates. My courier, 
Pierre Sckoppeglia, who spoke Russian 
and ‘Tartar, was allowed to interpret for 
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me and to speak freely himself with the 
prisoners, apparently without attracting 
the interest or even the curiosity of the 
officers incharge. In the kitchen, which 
was clean, we tasted the prison fare, find- 
ing it good and wholesome, consisting of 
black bread, an appetizing stew and a 
kind of fermentation of wheat for a drink. 
Tobacco is permitted in moderation, and 
tea is provided without stint. Each pris- 
oner when he enters the prison is provided 
with a shirt, 
trousers, a good 
pair of thick- 
soled shoes, a 
heavy sheepskin 
coat, a piece of 
felt consider- 
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ness, nade by the 
Kirghis for a mat 
tress and blanket 

all of good qual- 
itv and mostly 
manufactured by 
the prisoners. The 
kindness, and even 
gentleness, with 
which the officers 
addressed the pris- 
oners was some- 
thing new in my 
whole experience 
A Russian crimi- 
nal who had been 
sentenced for a 
term of twelve vears, and who was in a few 
davs to be moved to another part of Siberia, 
had by his side his little son, whom his 
wife had sent to bear him company. One 
of the officers of our party told him that 
he ought not to take his child away with 
him, him that the charitable 
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assuring 
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MILITANT.’ 
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MAHOMETANS LIST 
of the town would educate and 
care for the boy during his absence. The 
reminded him that the present 
coronation of the emperor would mean 
the taking off of one-third of the time 
that he would have to serve, and that in 
eight vears he would see his child again. 


sociel\ 


officer 


The prisoner was unresponsive and sul- 
len, but the officer throughout the whole 
conversation was patient and paternal. 


NING 


rO A MOLLAH 

The prisoner said finally that he would 
think the matter over, upon which the 
hands with him in the 
hearty Russian way. 

To reach the Siberian railroad from the 
borders of China, I was obliged to travel 
about a thousand miles north to Omsk. 
On the way I inspected the prisons 
wherever thev occurred. The one at 
Vierne proved to be the type of all, the 


officer shook 
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WINTER VOYAGING 
largest after that one being at Semi Pal- 
atinsk, in Central Siberia, where were 
repeated the same military discipline, 
cleanliness aud readiness to allow all to be 
seen. 

A ten days’ journey by caravan almost 
due south from Vierne takes the traveler 
across the Chinese frontier to the town of 
Kashgar, where he sees a horrid contrast 
to all that I have described above. 

Extensive fortifications defend the outer 
wall. Facing the officers’ quarters, and 
in full view of them, rise the low walls of 
the prison, in front 
of which the instru 
ments of torture used 
throughout China 
are displaved. The 
broad wooden collar 
encircles the head of 
the culprit, with the 
weight on his shoul 
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ON THE CASPIAN SEA 


ders, and thus tormented and handicapped, 
he wearily plies his trade. ‘The heavy pad- 
dles for the bastinado, and the chairs on 
which convicts are fastened for a slow ex- 
ecution of at least two davs of a lingering 
agony, are also seen. It is not unusual to 
see in the crowded bazars of Kashgar, 
beside the wretched creatures who bear 
the wooden collar, men chained for life to 
heavy iron rods, with which they tamp 
the ground along before them, an accom 

paniment to each painful step, Little i 

known as to what goes on in the Chinese 
prisons, of which 
these things here re- 
ported, dismal and 
distressing, are the 
outward and visible 
signs; but it is 
not to be supposed 
that the interior is 
more humane. 

































THE WELL-DRESSED 
WOMAN. 


By Este A. DE WOLFE. 


ap |, Sgro makes the 

woman, want of him 
the dowdy,’’ may have been 
true in 1870, but in this fin-de- 
siécle 1897 it would be, I fear 
a much disputed maxim. 
More than one-half of the 
best -dressed women of my 
acquaintance worship at other 
shrines. Callot, Laferriére. 
Doucet, Rouff, are all names 
to conjure with, and each and 
every one of them equals, if 
he does not excel, the late be- 
gowned potentate of the Rue 








SUREL IN THE FIRST ACT OF 
DOULOUREUSI 


de la Paix. But no matter 
vhat taste vour dressmaker 
imay have—and some of the 
yreat ones have genius -those 
certain little touches which 
alone give originality should 
come only from one’s self. 
Remember alwavs tochoose 
that which is becoming. O 
Becomingness! that I might 
be a nineteenth century 
prophet and preach your gos- 
pel! No woman who is truly 
chic is ever a slave to her 





dressmaker. The woman 
who is not commonplace re- 
flects first if the gown suits 
her height, her skin, her 
walk—her self, in short ; then 
whether or not it is the fash- SOREL IN THE SECOND ACT OF ‘* DOULOUREUSE.” 
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ion. For instance, vou know those great 
Brittany capes that we began wearing 
here several years ago, copied from the 
peasants of Finisterre and Morbihan. 
What a delightful garment on a tall, 
slight figure! Can you imagine any- 
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face but of distinctly ill-fashioned figure— 
had the gi‘t of style toa point to which 
there was no beyond. Whatever she 
wore was simply perfection in the method 
of wearing ; and the admiring imitators, 
who copied her, fell as far short as the 





























THI 
thing more extinguished than a little 
woman, however pretty, in the same gar- 
ment ? 

Women who have style can wear all 
sorts of doubtful colors and audacious 
combinations. One these whom I 
a woman of surpassing beauty of 


of 


knew 


CZARINA OF 
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frog fell short of the ox. A famous pink 
velvet trimmed with natural tea roses 
which shed their leaves in scented show- 
ers as she walked, is still remembered 
with a kind of awe-struck admiration as 
one of the stupendous instances of suc- 


cessful audacity in raiment. But when 
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ter realization of that much- 
talked-of quality than is to 
. be found among certain of 
it . the ‘«mannéquins,’’ or 
: models, of the Rue de la 
Paix houses. They take 
your orders with the air 
of queens and move.to exe- 
cute them with the car- 
riage of duchesses. Fat 
matrons and skinny maids 
beholding these lovely 
creatures ascribe it all to 
their gowns and straight- 
way order duplicates— 
alas! not with the same 
results. 

I recall a certain Mlle. 
Berthe, whowas a joy to the 
eye—to those who know her 




























DUCHESS D'AOSTA. 
her lagging imitator 
came out ina poor, stringy 
maize satin garnished 
with poppies, the world 
laughed and said, ‘«* What 
a ridiculous gown !”’ 

The pink velvet and tea 
roses, more than doubtful 
as it sounds, was in reality 
ideal—a dress that poets 
love and artists paint. 
The tall, willowy figure 
with the beautiful face 
framed in its golden hz ir ; 
that gracious matuer 
half saint-like, half 
queenly ; that nameless 
air and bearing of wo- 
manly dignity, passive 
not active—all this ce- 
mented by that attractive 
something which we call 
style, but cannot analyze, 
made her something in- 


effable. __ eee eS o_o F 
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Perhaps there is no bet- BARONESS BOURGOING, 
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YAHNE IN THE FikST ACT OI 
** DOULOUREUSE.”’ 


she needs no other indication. I 
think she could have clothed her- 
self in a tow bag fastened round 
her waist with a hempen cord and 
even to that primitive garb she 
would have imparted a subtle air 
of elegance. She was always ar- 
rayed in the latest creation of the 
house she adorned: whatever it 
was, she looked well in it. Ruffs 
did not deform her throat nor bal- 
loon sleeves make her arms un- 
graceful. She moved in accordeon 
pleats like a swan and sat down 
in velvet without crushing. 

I think the best advice to the 
would-be-well-dressed woman is: 





Primo, have your gown 
made of a horse blanket if you 
like; but mind who cuts it. 
Cut is everything — material 
is nothing. Secundo, remem- 
ber that the chic woman is 
well dressed but not over- 
dressed. C'est le faux chic. 

In the morning she should 
always wear cloth or English 
tweeds, or percale and batiste 
if it be warm. Many of the 
women of the aristocratic Fau- 
bourg St. Germain never wear 
anything save the simplest 
black gown during the day, 
reserving their +‘ grandes toi- 
lettes ‘'for theevening. ‘Their 
’asour French 
friends say—why is it that 
one involuntarily drops into 
French when one talks about 
clothes?— in their beautiful 
houses, their equipages, their 


chic ‘+ resides,’ 
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servants, their charities. Turquoise pins 
as large as birds’ eggs, and diamond 
chains two yards long, are not suitable 
at the Waldorf at one o'clock luncheons. 
No more will the really chic woman attire 
herself in velvet for the same informal 
meal. If you would be chic, remember 
that is in detail that the perfection 


it 
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carriages, her entertainments, her ser- 
vants’ liveries and their manners. Mark 
iwe—theiy manners. Many and many a 
time have I marveled at the way in which 
women, who certainly should have known 
better, permitted their servants to answer 
them. 

I engaged a maid last winter, who 












































REJANE IN THE FIRST 


the well-fitting boots 
the dainty underwear har- 
monizing in color; fresh veils, ribbons, etc. 

I have been writing more especially of 
the chic woman from the standpoint of 
her own appareling. But of course for the 
American woman of wealth and taste, 
there are endless possibilities that lie in 
the decorations of her house and in her 


of dressing lies - 
and gloves ; 


ACT OF * DOULOUREUSE 

seeied to have all the virtues, according 
to the enthusiastic reference she brought 
from a woman whose name should have 
been synonymous with gentle manners 
She had not been twenty-four hours in 
my service before I found that her habit- 
ual reply when given an order was * All 
right.’’ 


I think if I had a fairv godmother and 


A 
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tion to err that is not imme- 
diately and unconsciously 
checked. 

Good taste implies, first of all, 
sympathy, and then a whole line 
of lesser but also charming at- 
tributes besides, and sympathy 
means that you don't rub othe 
people’s feelings up the wrong 
way—that vou say the right 
thing in the right place and 
are not forever trampling on 
your neighbor's moral corns. 

Tact and good taste — good 
taste and tact—-these two are 
given only to the lucky 
woman whose path in life has 
been made smooth by her 
fairy godmother, whether she 
be born in a garret or a 
palace. 























YAHNE IN THE SECOND ACT OF 
** DOULOUREUSE.”’ 
could wish a wish, as the children 
say, I would ask for good taste 
before all other blessings, even 
before that of wealth and social 
position. 

Good taste is such a sure guar- 
antee of a woman's character. 
It is an unseen, indescribable halo 
which sheds an enveloping radi- 
ance over a woman's whole per- 
sonality. 

A woman with good taste may 
make mistakes—-she is human, she 
is feminine. But I doubt that she 
will ever be vicious. Vice will 
seem to her like green gloves or 
buttons as big as saucers or other 
abominations that vulgar women 
like. 





She will never have an inclina- KEJANE IN THE THIRD ACT OF * DOULOUREUSE.” 

















THE 


By R. H. 


TO one can argue that the Passion 
4 Play is a new institution. If we 
look back over the religious drama of 
England and Europe we find the Passior 
of Christ frequently treated, while in 
modern times we have the great Oberam- 
mergau and the lesser Horitz (Bohemian) 
play. 

Within the last few years the ever- 
progressive Swiss people also have created 
a Passion Play, whose main purpose seems 
to be dramatic effect. The village of 
Selzach near Solothurn in northwest 
Switzerland has long been celebrated for 
the dramatic ability of its inhabitants. 
In 1890 Herr Schafli and two other en- 
thusiastic citizens went toOberammergau. 
They returned feeling that they had wit- 
nessed the grandest and most powerful 
draina they had ever seen, and with the 
characteristic Swiss spirit of to-day— 
‘¢ what others can do, we can do’’—set to 
work to produce a Swiss Passion Play. 

The difficulties that met them were 
many and hard to overcome; but with the 
appearance in 1892 of the Rev. H. F. 
Miiller’s ‘‘ Passion Oratorio,’’ the last 
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suitable 
first per- 
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serious obstacle—the lack of 
music—vanished. In 1893 the 
formance of the Selzach «‘Passion Play 
was given, and achieved an immediate 
success. The year 1895 saw a renewal 
with increased popularity, while that in 
1896, in turn, surpassed its predecessor. 

The plan of the new play may briefly 
be said to be Herr Miiller’s oratorio illus- 
trated with tableaux representing the 
various principal events in the Passion 
of Our Lord. That these were modeled 
more or less on the previous representa- 
tions at Oberammergau and HoOritz can- 
not be denied; but neither can one deny 
to the new-comer much originality both 
in the conception of the performance and 
the manner in which it is carried out. 

The originators were men_ primarily 
interested in the drama, and the nucleus 
of their co-workers was supplied by the 
local dramatic and musical clubs. 

As I look back on the performance in 
cold blood after having read over the 
text, I feel that a much stronger repre- 
sentation might be given on almost pre- 
cisely the same lines. The first part of 
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the performance, which represents those 
scenes of Old Testament life which fore- 
shadowed, as it were, the future earthly 
existence of Our Lord might, from a 
dramatic point of view, be advantageously 


omitted. Later on, also, one or two tab- 
leaux of doubtful significance which 


caused delay at inopportune moments 
when the intensity was at its height, 
might be cut out with profit. But, judged 
as a whole, the play was, I can honestly 


say, the most tremendously dramatic 
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musical oratorios have been composed. 
But I can hardly imagine a composition 
better adapted to the needs of the play. 
In the first place, it lends itself very 
readily to illustration by tableaux ; in the 
second, it seems to express the feeling of 
the scriptural scenes and to catch the 
biblical atmosphere remarkably well; and 
in the third, while at times inspiringly 
dramatic and always deeply expressive, 
it never fails to retain a distinctly relig- 
ious character. To turn to the perform- 





represen- 
tation I 
have ever 
witnessed. 

The per- 
formance 
is divided 
into two 
main parts 
—that of 
the morn- 
ing and 
that of the 
afternoon. 
The morn- 
ing section 
contains 
the Old 
Testament 
scenes to 





which ] 
have al- 
ready re- 


ferred, and 
twelve pre- 
paratory 
tableaux 
represent- 
ing the 
life of Our 
Lord from 
His birth 
down to 
the entrance into Jerusalem. ‘The after- 
noon division, however, comprises the 
main play—the proper, begin- 
ning with the designs of the high priests 
and ending with the Ascension, ‘The 
music for the morning portion was writ- 
ten or arranged by Herr Végeli-Niinlist, 
the musical director of the Selzach sing- 
ing society ; and it is not until the actual 
Passion begins in the afternoon that the 
Miiller oratorio commences. 

I suppose that grander and more perfect 


THE DESCENT 


Passion 





FROM 


- ance itself, 
I can say 
only that 
when we 
consider 
the more 
or less un- 
couth ma- 
terial that 
Herr Scha- 
fli had to 
work with 
the results 
both in the 
few acted 
scenes and 
in the nu- 
merous 
tableaux 
are little 
short of 
marvel- 
ous. Inthe 
acting, 
while at 
times you 
feel that 
more effec- 
tive ends 
might be 
reached if 
more elab- 
orate 
vices had been tried, vet by keeping the 
artists well within their limitations anv 
In the 
tableaux, the pictures are well conceived 
and the figures in general well posed. 
If you single out any one figure you at 
once notice a greater or less degree of 
stiffness ; but looking at the picture as a 
whole, this seems to disappear. 

Starting with the plots made by the 
high priests against Our Lord, we work 
slowly along until we reach the first cli- 











THE CROSS. 


de- 


fiasco has certainly been avoided. 
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ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM. 
max in his arrest and betrayal by Judas. of that leader, dominated by his idolatry 
Then come the various accusations and to power as expressed in the person of 
trials before Pilate and the final yielding «the Ceesar.’’ Following these are «« the 




















THE LAST SUPPER. 
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LEAVETAKING AT BATHAMO. 


Scourging,”’ “the Crowning with doubt that anyone, were he pagan, atheist 


Thorns’’ and « the Road to Golgotha’’— or Christian, could have failed to be 
each showing an increase in intensity deeply moved by the great human trag- 
over its predecessor and all leading up to edy which he saw being enacted before 
the great final tragedy, «‘the Crucifix- him. 

ion.’’ In a way it is unpleasant; it may even 


By the time this point was reached, I _ be terrible and heart-rending in its awful- 
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CHRIST BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST 
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ness : but it is none the less tremendously 
impressiveand dramatic. From the com- 
mencement of the designs of the high 
council we have seen the fated cloud of 
the Passion slowly but surely gathering 
around and above the head of the central 
figure toward whom all our sympathies 
have been strongly drawn. When the 
arrest comes we feel that the breaking of 
the cloud is near; but the trials before 
Pilate bid us hope—although against hope 
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in the music, which breathes of bright- 
ness to come and keeps us up through 
the painful +‘ Taking Down from the 
Cross"* and « Placing in the Sepulcher.”’ 

The nearer +‘ the Resurrection ”’ 
the brighter and more hopeful grows the 
music. When it actually bursts upon us, 
the tableau seems entirely inadequate. 
But that matters little. The halleluia 
music is swelling forth, the fearful trag- 
edy is over, our hearts are freed from the 


comes, 




















THE CRUCIFIXION 


and thus keep up the suspense. When 
the delivery by Pilate to the Jews is 
made, giving up hope, our inclination is 
to flee; but some strange influence keeps 
us seated throughout the preparatory 
tortures and the touching parting with 
the Virgin. As the Crucifixion is slowly 
“onsummated, the desire to escape, with 
its accompanying inability, increases 
until the strain would unbearable 
were it not for the sudden slight change 


be 


burden of past sorrow, we are carried 
away by the spirit of the moment beyond 
criticism of faulty stage mechanism. 
Thesame applies to the Ascension."’ A 
village stage fails utterly to manage such 
a scene in any satisfactory way; but we 
do not care. The charm of the hour of 
Resurrection and Ascension of the down- 
trodden hero of mankind is on and we are 
only too glad to vield ourselves and our 
imaginations to it and be carried away. 









































RELICS OF RENSSELAERWYCK. : 


By CUYLER REYNOLDS 


ne te oat the spirits of the patroons 
w of Rensselaerwyck return and seek 
their Manor, they would find it gone, the 
site devoid of its palatial residence, the 
contents of the house distributed among 
the now living, the handsome 
grounds stripped of stately tree, shrub 
and flower-bed and the whole 
replaced by commonplace factory build- 


heirs 


scene 


ings. The last patroon to dwell there 
was General Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
who died in 1868. His son, Eugene 
Van Rensselaer, and grandson, Stephen, 
would probably not be able to point 
out with any degree of certainty the 
acre upon which his handsome and 


historic home once stood, where he had 
entertained with lavish hand and where 
he had brought up a family who now have 
spread to many sections of the country 
and command respect because of the hon- 
ored progenitor of the family and his 
worthy successors. However, he would 
have no difficulty in tracing everything 
which he once owned—the house, now re- 
moved to another town, and its contents, 
for there was so much general interest in 


the landmark that when the edifice was 
taken down in the fall of 1893 and rebuilt 
at Williamstown, Mass., almost in fac- 
simile, persons who prize historical asso- 
ciations, as well as the heirs, who had 
much of value to retain, saved the veriest 
detail. 

Two causes led to the destruction of the 
Manor House. Mrs. Harriet Bayard Van 
widow of the general and 
last patroon, died in 1876, and although 
there eight heirs, each with a 
competence, and married, most of them 
had handsome homes in other cities. 
The house was too spacious for a single 
family and the cost of running it too 
great, so none of the heirs expressed 
a desire to occupy the old home. More 
potent still was the other reason, that the 
neighborhood was no longer the * court 
end"’ 
the edge of the grounds, and factories in 
the vicinity were obnoxious. Fora decade 
the house remained untenanted save by 
the aged wardens who had formerly dwelt 
at the vine-covered lodge. All offers to 
rent it were refused, the heirs declining 


Rensselaer, 


were 


ofthetown. Railroad tracks crossed 
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to allow save a member of the 
family to livethere. By 1893 the grounds 
had been cut up with paved streets, the 
inagnificent elms which had graced the 
park for more than seven generations 
been one by one cut down to make room 
for buildings, and the lavish care be- 
stowed on the garden, beautified by 
fountain and shrubbery with accom- 
panying greenhouses, brought to naught, 
and complete desolation prevailed. The 
decision to allow the Central Railroad 
to run a spur of track through the place 
in order to perfect improvement of the 
property, required the site of the house, 
and the citizens not cooperating finan- 
cially to transport the mansion to the 
park as a historical museum, the heirs 
consented to its demolition as the best 
way to eradicate the sad picture which 
confronted them in the ungainly appear- 
ance of the home of their fathers. Earlier 
in the vear the Sigma Phi fraternity house 
at Williams College had been burned to 
the ground. Marcus YT. Reynolds, a 
member of that chapter and an architect, 
proposed to convey the entire house to 
Williamstown, take the place 
of the old one. was allowed to do 


anyone 


Mass., to 
He 








CANNON USED TO ANNOUNCE 
OF AN HEIR 


this, and having drawn plans for a house 
which bore a resemblance to the 
manor, eliminating the two wings, how- 
ever, he had each numbered, and, 
with the heavy beams, supposedly from 
Holland, transferred to the college town, 
some forty miles distant. 

The founder of the colony of Rensselaer- 
wvyek (written Rensselaerswyck in 
many of the land patents signed by In- 
dian chiefs) was Killian Van Rensselaer. 
His great-great-grandfather, who lived in 
Nvykerk, Guelderland, was Hendrick Wol- 
ters Van Rensselaer, who married Swene 


rHE BIRTH 


close 


stone 


also 
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CABINET MADE FROM THE MANOR HOUSE WOOD. 


Van Imyck, of Hemegseet. They hada 
son, Johannes Hendrick, who married 
Derykebia Van Lupoel. Their son, Kill- 
jan, married Nelle Van Vrenokum, and 
their son Hendrick married Maria Pasraat, 
whose son was Killian, the first patroon. 
The patroons of successive generations 
were eight in number, the last of whom 
was General Stephen Van Rensselaer, who 
was born in Albany in 1789, and dying 
at the Manor House, May 25, 1868, termi- 
nated the long lineof the patroons. 
The earlier patroons did not visit 
this country, although they sent 
shiploads of settlers to populate 
their possessions, which embraced 
forty miles of land along the Hud 
son River, running back twenty 
miles into the fertile country on 
both sides. So much land, al- 
though bringing in a handsome 
revenue from tenants who in the 
earlier days paid in beaver skins 
and produce, became a source of 
trouble in later years. The ex- 
tent of the leases at the begin- 
ning of the century is shown by 
the record book of General Ten 
Broeck, the guardian of Stephen 
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the son of Jeremias, the builder of the edi- 
fice. Under the entry, ‘‘ Charge for beef and 
liquor consumed in a dinner to the ten- 
antry on this your glorious twenty-first 
birthday,’’ is a brief mention of a transac- 
tion which many years later took from 
the Van Rensselaers many of their acres. 
On that day, acting, it is said, upon the 
legal advice of his brother-in-law, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, the patroon sold in fee, 
with warranty of title, his farming lands 
in Albany and Rensselaer counties. On 
that day one hundred and ninety farms 
of one hundred and fifty acres each, or more 
than two hundred and seven square miles, 
were leased. It was stipulated that the 
feudal rights were still to be recognized 
in nominal rents, to be paid at the store- 
house at Watervliet, of a special number 
of «* bushels of good, clean, merchantable 
winter wheat, four fat fowls and one day’s 
service with carriages and horses.’’ On 
his death in 1839 the property was not 
bequeathed to the eldest son, as had been 
the custom since 1685, when the estate 
was created an English manor; but was 
divided between his nine children, and 
Stephen, the fourth by that name, suc- 
ceeded tothe manor. The heirs required 
full returns and also demanded back 
rents. This precipitated aconflict known 
as the Anti-Rent War, in which the sher- 
iff and posse were routed with bloodshed 
and the governor was obliged to call out 
the troops. This trouble was _ settled 
only whenthe constitutional convention 
of 1846 abolished feudal tenures. 

For a long period the patroons recog- 
nized no superior except the states-gen- 
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eral in Holland, and they maintained 
both military and judicia: command of 
the colony. It was the patroon’s own 
cannon which kept off the enemy and his 
own flag floated from the wall. This 


cannon was made in Holland in 1630, and 
while it does not suggest the great power 
of modern ‘guns, in an artistic sense it 
takes high rank. 


The bore measures 


three and one-eighth inches. Its length 
is forty and seven-eighths inches and in 
its thickest part it measures seven inches. 
The gun carriage consists of four thick 
wooden wheels, eighteen inches in diam- 
held upon axles by hickory key- 

Upon the base ring of the gun is 
‘* Assuerus Koster 

1630."" On the 


eter, 
pins. 
cast this inscription : 

Mefecit, Amstelredam, 
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greater rein- 
forcement is the 
monogram «G, 
W.C.’’ The base 
of the breech is 
covered with an 
artistic raised 
tracery illus- 
trating sea- 
horses with 
spread wings, 
surrounded by 
flowering vines. 
The cascabel 
shows fleurs-de- 
lis, intertwined 


es 


‘a 


% 


As 


d 
’ 
‘ 


with delicate 

scrollwork. On 

the barrel over 

the trunnions 

are two handles, 

as though it i 

were intended VASE MADE “es COMMAND 
to lift the piece OF NAPOLEON 

by hand from the carriage. ‘These are in 
the form of mermaidens, and add much to 
the appearance. It is said this cannon 
stood upon the ramparts of Rensselaer 
Manor and in time of peace was fired to 
announce the birth of an heir. This old 
relic was one of the chief exhibits in the 
hall of the New York building at the 
World's Fair and is now the property of 
Mr. Eugene Van Rensselaer. 

The house was built in 1765 under the 
direction of General Ten Broeck, on the 
site of amuch older manor house. It is 
believed Jeremias Van Rensselaer selected 
a location near the Hudson River, with a 
stream of clear water running through 
the rich soil, because it reminded him of 
the homestead in the Netherlands. For 
many years it was by far the handsomest 
house in the colonies. 

In 1840 the house was completely re- 
modeled by Upjohn, the architect whose 
handiwork is alsoseen in Trinity Church, 
New York, so that it in no wise resembled 
the original. The brickwork was covered 
with a coating of sanded mastic, and the 
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stonework was of as strictly classical de- 
sign as though copied from ** Rome Mo- 
derne,’’ with a tendency distinctly Gothic 
in the gables and belt courses. ‘The Co- 


rinthian order was used in the porch, in 
the pedimented windows and in the cor- 


nice. ‘The building was rectangular, with 
a great hall twenty-four feet broad extend- 
ing from the front to the rear, about 
forty-six feet. The walls were decorated 
with elaborate frescoes upon a yellow 
background, which in their day were a 
wonder of the country. These frescoes 
were painted upon large sheets of heavy 
paper, and were executed in Holland es- 
pecially for the room and put on in ;768, 
the bill for them be- 
ing still inthe posses- 
sion of the Van Ren- 
sselaer family. Four 
large frescoes filled 
the side walls. One 
larger than the rest 
covered the wall the large 
doorway leading to the stairway, and 
on the other four smaller 
panels representing the seasons. They 
by arabesques in 
This wall-paper was 


opposite 


side were 
were surrounded 
Louis XY. style. 
considered so great a curiosity and pos 
sessed so much historic interest that Dr 
Howard Van Rensselaer, a grandson of 
the last patroon, engaged experts to come 
from New York to remove it. This was 
done with great care, and it is now stored 
in huge tin receptacles until he shall elect 
to place it on the walls of his house 

In the center of the left wall of the hall 
was a large arched doorway leading tothe 
stairs. It was elaborately carved and was 
flanked by Ionic pilasters. ‘The door and 
window panels were crosseted and over the 
doors were broken pediments. ‘The stairs 
were lighted by a small semi-circular win- 
dow of stained glass in the west wall, on 
which the coat of-arms was depicted, and 
tradition states that it was the original 
window which placed in the old 
Dutch church in 1656 in memory of Jan 
Baptist Van Rensselaer. It bears the namc 
“Jan Baptit Van Renssilar.’’ It is pre- 
in Albany as one of the city's 
choicest souvenirs. 

To the right of the entrance was a room 
about twenty-four feet square. It was the 
room of state, commonly called the «bridal 
chamber.’’ In its day it had received a 


Was 


served 
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host of fashionable personages. The great 
mahogany bedstead in this chamber was 
brought from Paris, probably about 1810, 
and is in the Empire style. It is orna- 
mented with dolphins and wreaths cut in 
brass by hand. This bed fell to the lot 
of Mr. Eugene Van Rensselaer, the only 
son, who now resides at Berkeley in West 
Virginia, and it was copied accurately at 
great cost for some of the other heirs. 

The dining room was located in the 
west wing, and was the scene of brilliant 
entertainments which made the Manor 
House a noted place both here and abroad, 
its guests numbering nearly every person- 
age of note who visited this country. 
These persons not infrequently returned 
to their homes with glowing accounts of 
the sumptuous hospitality and the mag- 
nificence of the family plate. The library 
occupied the eastern wing and was pre- 
tentious. 

In the main hall stood two Italian ala- 
baster urns six feet high. Lighted can- 
dles placed within showed to advantage 
the delicate carving of acanthus leaves. 
Two huge equestrian statues stood in the 
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central line of the hall—that of Chevalier 
Bayard (with only one duplicate in ex- 
istence) falling to Mr. William Bayard 
Van Rensselaer, who is the oldest son of 
the oldest son of the late General Van 
Rensselaer. Other objects of beauty in the 
hall were the tall Sevres vases—which, 
moreover, have a history of their own. 
They were made by command of Napoleon 
to be presented tothe Czar of Russia, but 
for some reason they entered the market, 
and were purchased by William Bayard 
as a gift to his brother-in-law, General 
Van Rensselaer. 

Those who were not so fortunate as to 
share in a division of the costly articles 
which the house contained, secured what 
they could in the way of doors, pieces of 
wood, bricks, etc. One of the best ex- 
amples of this kind of souvenir of the 
Manor House is a cut-glass cabinet con- 
structed in colonial style. It was made 
from the beams of the cellar which were 
discarded, and it is thought that they were 
of the wood which came from Holland 
centuries ago when the first Manor House 
was erected. 
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MODERN 
COLLEGE 
EDUCATION. 


DOES IT EDUCATE, IN THE BROADEST AND MOST LIBERAL SENSE OF THE TERM? 
VIII 


By LAWRENCE A. MCLOUTH, PROFESSOR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
IN NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


g he: recent excellent articles in THE 
COSMOPOLITAN on the question 
whether modern college education really 
educates in the broadest and truest sense, 
have aroused a deal of quiet thought and 
discussion, especially among college pro- 
fessors. This is certainly encouraging ; 
for, although the general theme of the ed- 
itor in the first part of his short article en- 
titled +« De Juventute’’ (May, 1897) is prob- 
ably true in too large a measure, still, 
very many of the younger men engaged 
in college work, not to exclude a large 
number of older professors, are quite sure 
that many of the old ways, and perhaps 
some of the new, are not wholly correct. 
Since several papers from eminent col- 
lege men have appeared, it may be well to 
consider briefly how far the questions 
asked of the college world by the editor 
have been answered by these articles. 

To the writer it seems that the editor 
arraigned the modern college education 
particularly on the following charges : 

1. It does not usually give the English- 
speaking youth that facility in the use of 
his native tongue, which may reasonably 
be expected of a college graduate. 

2. It does not directly aid a young man 
in the choice of a wife and a calling. 

3. It usually neglects voice culture. 

4. It does not ordinarily furnish proper 
physical training to all students. 

5. It does not generally teach the stu- 
dent how to care for his body. 

6. It furnishes too little instruction in 
citizenship. 

7. In general : the modern college cur- 
ricula do not realize Spencer's theories of 
education. 


In view of these charges, the question 
is asked: ‘‘Is this education the best 
that we can offer the youth of the twenti- 
eth century ?’’ How far have the articles 
in the May, June, July and August num- 
bers answered these questions ? 

The following principal points seem to 
have been treated : 

1. Laboratory methods in almost every 
department of colleges have made them 
more useful. 

2. American college education 
leaves much to be desired. 

3. Although there is no catholicon for 
the faults of the college, greater attention 
to the individual student will increase the 
effectiveness of college education. 

4. The rapid development of technical 
schools and of college courses devoting 
much of their time to the exact, natural 
and physical sciences is a marked char- 
acteristic of modern college education. 

5. The family will probably continue to 
do as much for the youth in the future as 
it has done in the past. 

6. Although not perfect, modern col- 
lege education is good and continues to 
improve. 

7. Although America has gained much 
in college methods from Germany, Amer- 
icans have come to use the two formule 
‘legislation’ and +‘ education ’' as arem- * 
edy for all their evils. 

8. Technical education should be widely 
separated from ‘ university ’’ education. 

g. The widely accepted theory of uni- 
versal education is ill grounded and dan- 
gerous, because it puts the spurs of am- 
bition to the sides of those who have 
not the mettle. 


still 
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ro. “A small and highly trained patri- 
ciate, a easte, an aristocracy, if you will,”’ 
ought to be trained at the universities, 
«to dominate and control the destinies of 
States, driving in harness the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” 

11. The duty of the college, according 
to the traditions of the past as expressed 
in the definitions of lexicographers and 
as exemplified by the practices of our 
forefathers, is rather to furnish power and 
knowledge to be used in the post-collegi- 
ate professional schools and in after life, 
than to furnish a complete education. 

12. Within these proper limits modern 
college education is most excellent. 

Although the six papers that have ap- 
peared since the arraignment of modern 
college education are of wide interest, it 
is a source of disappointment to the 
writer that so much attention has been 
paid by the eminent gentlemen to the 
virtues of the present college course and 
so little to its faults. The virtues are se- 
cure : it is the faults that need our atten- 
tion. With the exception of Professor 
Peck, and to a certain extent President 
Gilman, these gentlemen have expressed 
a general satisfaction with the growing 
results of college education. 

It is to be regretted that those who 
have already contributed to this inter- 
esting and, it is to be hoped, fruitful 
discussion, have seen fit to ignore or else 
merely lightly to touch upon such im- 
portant questions of the editor’s as those 
relating to citizenship, physical training, 
choice of a wife and a calling and to voice 
culture. In the modest estimation of the 
writer, this is partly due to the fact that 
we college professors are sometimes too 
prone to ‘‘ look down the long and honor- 
able paths of tradition with profoundest 
reverence.’’ A proper appreciation of the 
virtues of the traditional education should 
neither blind us to its faults nor prejudice 
us against changes. True, many funny 
things may be said about college courses 
in courtship and matrimony, laboratory 
courses in local politics, academic lect- 
ures against ‘‘a cold bottle and a bird”’ 
after the theater, etc., etc.; but, if these 
questions affect the welfare of the race, 
must they not be answered candidly and 
fairly? And that, too, although our an- 
cestors may have neglected them ? 

If the editor knew with what scorn col- 


lege men, both in the faculties and in the 
student body, generally look wpon the 
subject of voice culture as a part of legiti- 
mate college work, he would not at all 
wonder that this point has not been 
touched. In American colleges such 
courses of instruction are generally con- 
sidered ‘‘snaps’’ to be taken by ‘ snap- 
hunters,’’ by a few would-be orators, and, 
in coeducational institutions, by a few 
blue-stockings who desire to become ex- 
horters or public readers. Of course this 
is wrong, but it is nevertheless a fact. 
There is, however, a healthy but not yet 
strong movement against this. In this 
particular point it seems that many col- 
leges would need to educate student— 
and for that matter faculty—sentiment 
rather than to offer any more courses in 
this work. Although the writer has 
shared and still shares the feeling against 
this as proper college work, yet he frankly 
admits that the sentiment is probably 
largely due to the notion that the college 
should confine its efforts to more scholarly 
things. But what is «scholarly ?”’ 

Several queries, more or less important, 
have suggested themselves to the writer 
in his reading of THE COSMOPOLITAN’'S 
articles ; and, as he is deeply interested 
both personally and professionally in this 
open discussion and ardently desires that 
it be carried on to the point at which 
Americans may either know that the 
modern college course is the best the cent- 
ury can afford, or be informed just what 
improvements mus/ and hence can be 
made, he submits a few of these queries 
in the hope that some of them may receive 
attention in the articles to follow: 

1. If Spencer's theory of education with 
regard to the rearing of children be true, 
cannot some attention be paid to it some- 
where in the educational course? Orisa 
study of family relations among the 
ancient Romans and the medieval Ger- 
mans of more importance ? 

2. If, as President Gilman remarks, 
‘‘ it is surprising to see how many people 
despise the college-bred man,’’ is it not a 
just conclusion that the college-bred 
man is a disappointment in a certain 
measure? President Gilman suggests 
lack of attention to the individual student 
as the cause. Is that the whole cause? 
In the writer’s opinion the college course 
formed too largely after the models of the 
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past is alsoa cause. But of course there 
will always be disappointments. 

3. Apropos of President Morton's quota- 
tion from the late Francis A. Walker 
about the relative ethical training afforded 
by rhetorical or linguistic and scientific 
(in the narrower sense) study, is it not 
true that modern laboratory methods in 
the study of literature and linguistics 
have largely removed that objection, for- 
ierly felt so keenly by some ? 

4. If, as President Morton writes, «‘ we 
are in danger of carrying this delegation 
too far with our parental duties as edu- 
eators of our children,’’ must not the 
school and college prepare to assume this 
delegation, or elseought not parents to 
cease to delegate? President Morton says, 
‘« We are, I think,- warranted in looking 
to it (the family) for as large a share in 
the future development of the race as it 
has had in the past evolution of human- 
ity.’’ Is not this assuming that the prac- 
tice of the past has been right? Why 
would it not have been nearly as sound 
to assume the non-necessity of the cottou 
and woolen mill, because the family hav 
previously done the spinning and weav- 
ing? Of course it would seem that much 
must always be left to the family: but. 
could not the school and college afford ¢ 
larger assistance in what the parents gen- 
erally either entirely neglect or else do 
very poorly? 

5. If our pioneer scholars saw a ‘ reve- 
lation’’ in German university methods 
and at once set about applying, as far 
as they could, these methods, which 
‘‘bring to light what was unknown be- 
fore,’’ is it not strange that the only tan- 
gible result in America has been the wor- 
ship of « formule ?’’ 

6. If Seneca, Thomson and Verlaine 
in ancient and modern literature—to men- 
tion only the names Professor Peck uses 
—do not serve as excellent models for the 
emulation of youth, because these men 
failed to practice what they preached, how 
can Professor Peck with good grace ask 
the world to return to the old education 
that spent so much of its time in idola- 
trous contemplation of just such charac- 
ters and to forsake the study of things, 
which cannot lie? 

7. Because ‘‘ youth cannot at once be 
equipped with all the garnered wisdom of 
his ancestors,’’ shall we cease trying to 


equip him at all in useful knowledge— 
give him only the humanities and liberal 
arts? 

8. Why must the nineteenth century 
accept without question the “ original 
design ’’ of the university as the highest 
and best? May not even age-seasoned 
designs be improved—‘by taking 
thought ?’’ 

9. If the dairy-maid does not seem to 
profit by the contemplation of «the Attic 
violet,’’ is it not a good argument for the 
utilitarian in education? With a proper 
education she would not be so likely to 
aspire to the artist and musician. 

1o. May not the fact that a large num- 
ber of criminals have received some kind 
of education, be cited as an argument 
as well that they received the wrong kind, 
as that it was education that sent them to 
prison fF 

11, Why should we ‘preserve the 
university in its noblest character as it 
has come down to us from the fathers,” 
auy more than we have preserved the 
stage coach, which also came ‘‘ down tous 
trom the fathers ?”’ 

in closing, the writer desires to express 
the belief, not at all heretical, that every 
study in the present college curriculum 
should be weighed in the balance of wse- 
Julness in the most liberal sense of the 
word—not in the narrower bread-and-but- 
ter sense—and if found wanting should 
yield its place to something of more cer- 
tain value, all judgments to be formed 
with proper but not prejudiced regard for 
what our forefathers did. And just at the 
present time, when labor suspects capital 
and capital labor, when the poor are prone 
to hate the rich and the rich inclined to 
despise the poor,«when each is likely to 
do the other injustice by an over-zealous 
guarding of his own interests, and when 
all classes are struggling to secure their 
desires through the channels of the gov- 
ernment, it behooves the educational in- 
stitutions of this country, as representa- 
tive of the loftier and ‘more generous sen- 
timents, to do their utmost to give as 
well to «« hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ’’ as to the ‘‘patriciate’’ a proper 
education, which by meeting their various 
needs will largely aid in giving that 
serenity of mind and generosity of heart 
which are among the pillars of security 
in a democracy. 
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By JULIEN GORDON. 


X1V.—Continued. 


AULINE was found at this time to be 
somewhat willful and obstinate, and 
there were occasional battles between the 
mother and the daughter whose victory re- 
mained uncertain. To her maternal dis- 
comfiture, Gabriella was even sometimes 
forced to admit herself vanquished. 
‘‘She has a very strong will,’’ she 
said once, laughing, to Mr. Rem- 
ington, ‘‘and so have I. When we 
clash, I often find it is I that must 
yield.’’ 

As yet, of course, Pauline was 
a child, amenable to con- 
trol and discipline, and her 
brief spells of sharp rebellion 
were followed by periods of 
angelic subservience. No 
one could be easier to live 
with when not thwarted. 

She was devoted to her 
father, although she was not 
much with him. He was 
generally in Boston, return- 
ing to his home in New 
York, rather jaded, for his 
Sundays. To the man. it 
seemed hardly possible that 
this bright and exquisite 
creature could be his own, 
flesh of his flesh, marrow of 
his bones. And what, in- 
deed, could be more differ- 
ent than the quiet old man 
who haunted the back ways 
of his domains in carpet slip- 
pers and the radiant appa- 
rition who sometimes came 
to invade his solitude? He 
treated her with an odd mixt- 
ure of tenderness and of 
shyness. More grave than 
merry, Pauline had, through 
exuberant health, moments 
of overflowing gayety. It was in these 
that, like the whirlwind, she would 
rush upon her father, give him a great 
bear-hug of affection, nestle her cheek 
to his, call him pet names and ask 
him trifling favors or bring him presents 
worked by her own fair fingers as ‘sur- 
prises.’' He met these overtures protest- 


ingly, saying, ‘‘ There, my little daughter; 
there, there! Papais busy; run away.” 
But she would not go, and with a half- 
timid tenderness he would just touch her 
soft hair with his hand. He idolized her. 
To her mother’s far more demonstrative 
caresses Pauline never responded. She 
accepted the kisses and the fondlings 
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with submissiveness, but without en- 
thusiasm. There was between the two a 
secret antagonism which each vaguely 
felt, yet would not have acknowledged. 

Mr. Clyde’s presence in his drawing- 
rooms was rare. When there, he was 
usually silent. Of himself he never 
spoke. This effacement—so unusual in 
self-made inen, so rare in self-made 
women, to whom this last expression of 
European polish is unknown—was purely 
personal. His vanity found aliment, as 
his industry reward, in the splendor of 
his women; they represented to him the 
fruits of his own hardships, the rich em- 
bodiment of all his dreams. They were 
his egoism. Nothing was good enough 
for them. He reveled and warmed him- 
self at their rays like a frozen creature 
in the sun’s. With all his abnegations, 
Mr. Clyde was oddly enough persistent 
in one or two matters. His gaunt sister 
from Dunham was always received: at 
Christmas-time for a fortnight, and it was 
exacted that her advent should be treated 
with consideration. Then there were cer- 
tain charities for which he claimed his 
wife’s voice, purse and patronage. Mrs. 
Clyde met these demands with fair ex- 
actitude. ‘My husband’s family and 
its claims’’ lie in the professions of 
excuse for non-appearance at functions to 
which one is not bidden, while philan- 
thropy is always modish. Mrs. Clyde 
recognized that the dignity of a house- 
hold depends on its unity. She wished 
her husband to command respect ; his in- 
efficacy would have annoyed her. 

There could now be no further question 
as to the fact that Mrs. Clyde had « ar- 
rived."’ Every foreigner of distinction 
who came to the United States brought 
her letters of introduction, and every 
local lion was féted in her spacious 
homes. Invitations to her houses, in 
New York and at Newport, were 
anxiously desired and prized, and if 
there was a conservative element which 
still «‘remembered’’ and shrugged its 
shoulders, it was of too little importance 
to work her much mischief. She had 
returned from Europe with the prestige 
of her success — success untinged by 
breath of scandal. Her first winter in 
New York had been the most difficult—a 
last campaign, in which with flying -if 
torn colors she had come out a victor. 


New York was then governed by two 
cliques—that of the already waning 
Knickerbocker families, well born, well 
bred, dignified and dull, and that of the 
less solid, more brilliant moths of fashion, 
recruited here and there and everywhere, 
with a drop of foreign blood, a dash of 
Western prowess, a touch of Southern 
courtesy, of creole beauty or of New Eng- 
land enterprise. Into this last hetero- 
geneous body certain elements of Dutch 
ancestry had been absorbed by mar- 
riage, so that the links which bound 
the two coteries, if loose, were not quite 
snapped. 

The Knickerbockers were stolid and 
scornful, rigid, self-satisfied and had 
a rather heavy time, while these gayer 
ones danced over their heads, made merry 
at their expense and set the town agape 
with their mad antics. The first frowned 
sternly upon Mrs. Clyde; the second, 
after a short parley, threw their doors 
wide open to receive her. But she wanted 
both, and ever and anon, year by year, 
she added another name to her fast-grow- 
ing list—a name distinguished for some- 
thing else than excellent dinners, unusual 
pranks and a large income. The Ameri- 
can wife of a French general, a man of 
rank, whose mother’s salon was deemed 
exceptionally elegant and exclusive, had 
given Mrs. Clyde her hand. They had 
met at Spa and had become fast friends, 
but even with so powerful a pilot as Ma- 
dame la Generale, there were rebuffs. On 
the night of a large ball Mrs. Clyde had 
been landed by this lady in an acquaint- 
ance’s dressing-room. Mr. Remington 
was waiting for her at the door. As she 
leaned forward for a moment to smooth a 
ruffled lock of hair, a small slight lady, 
whom she knew by sight, in the right of 
acknowledged leadership pushed to the 
mirror. Now, Mrs. Clyde, being a mili- 
tant Christian, held her ground, and 
then the lady, who proved not only mili- 
tant but muscular, trampled upon her 
with her slender heel, using both elbow 
and foot with energy. 

‘‘IT am sorry to have kept you, dear 
Mr. Remington,’’ said Gabriella, joining 
her escort in the hall, «« but I’ve just been 
kicked.”’ 

‘« Kicked——!"’ 

«Yes, so, from behind,’’ and she exem- 
plified the salute she had received, raising 
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her skirt, ‘«and it took me a minute to 
compose myself.’’ 

‘‘A jealous woman, eh? They’re dying 
of it.’’ 

‘« Nonsense,’’ said Mrs. Clyde, who was 
not silly; ‘‘nothing of the sort. Why 
should a woman younger, prettier, better 
placed here, than I am be jealous? No, 
it was sheer wickedness, inexcusable dev- 
iltry.’’ Nevertheless, she forgave the 
kicker later, when she found her useful, 
and bore her no grudge. 

We all, however, are human. She did 
sometimes make fun of her in genial mo- 
ments, regretting the dullness of her 
parties ; in more tragic ones deploring 
that Mrs. T.’s beauty was on the wane, 
doubtless sapped by some concealed 
disease—who knew, perhaps a_ hidden 
tumior. 

Now she said to Mr. Remington: 
‘«Some of these women are determined to 
extinguish me, it is a regular cabal; do 
you think they will succeed ?’’ And then 
he looked at her voluminous person—she 
was growing a wee bit stout—at her be- 
feathered head and defiant eve, and told 
her he did not think she would be easily 
« extinguished.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Philetus Clyde,’’ shouted the 
servant, admitting the stately dame into 
a company which from this hour kicked 
her no more. 

On her occasional visits to Dunham to 
see her father—her mother had died— 
Mrs. Clyde would stop and pass a night 
at Mrs. Devereux’. They then had 
long talks upon the past, the present 
and, above all, the future of their only 
daughters. Mrs. Devereux, for many 
years a widow, was an old-fashioned one 
and inconsolable. This rather fatigued 
Mrs. Clyde, who thought it was high 
time that Clara should dry her tears. 
‘« Really, my dear,’’ she would say, «you 
must shake yourself up; you can’t mope 
this way all the rest of your life, dipped 
in ink, and Coy coming on.’’ Then 
Clara would shake her head and assume a 
mournful aspect and get out her handker- 
chief. ‘‘I loved my Charlie; I miss him 
more every hour. I sometimes think, 
Gella, you have never loved.’’ Now, no 
woman of spirit likes to be informed she 
has missed any momentous experience, 
and Mrs. Clyde resented the imputation. 

‘ Folderol, Clara, I have loved just as 
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much as anybody else ; what do you know 
about it, pray?’”’ 

‘* Well, now, really, have you, Gella?”’ 

Mrs. Clyde sighed. «There was an 
Italian gentleman, one of the Falconieri 
family, a count, perfectly devoted to me 
in Rome. Had I been free 

‘* Well, that is just what you weren’t.”’ 

‘What has that got to do with it?” 

“Gabriella!’’ Mrs. Devereux was 
shocked. 

** Well, it hasn’t. One cannot control the 
heart.’’ Mrs. Clyde also produced a 
pocket handkerchief. «‘I was attached 
to that—er—lItalian.”’ 

‘‘Did he make love to you, a married 
woman?’ asked Mrs. Devereux, with 
considerable curiosity. 

‘* Yes, my dear, he did, and | confess I 
was touched. He was the most elegant 
creature in his manners.. Dearborn—O 
Clara! do you remember Dearborn ?—was 
a noisy clown to him. Well, he made me 
a declaration.”’ 

‘What did you have on? Where were 
you?’’ Mrs. Devereux’ gentle eyes were 
wide with the woman’s craving for detail. 

«Oh, nothing—— !" 

“Why, Gella!”’ 

‘¢T mean no dress, a peignoir, a loose 
thing; I had been ill. Of course I had to 
turn him right out of the house—the 
palazzo—I had one near the Princess 
d’Istria’s.’’ 

‘It does sound fascinating, the whole 
thing ; so you turned the poor Count out ? 
What a life you have had! But of course 
it was your duty.”’ 

«There is no ‘of course’ about it; 
everybody can’t stay swathed in crape as 
you do, and be dismal. You ought to 
take off your veil. In London you would 
be stoned, with these yards hanging on 
you. As to the Count, I suppose one of 
those foreign women would have listened 
to him fast enough—a man of his rank 
and great intelligence.’’ 

‘« Well, but Mr. Clyde is alive.’’ 

‘7 came back to him, and that settles 
the matter. He little knows all the sacri- 
fices I have made for him.’’ Then she 
began to weep. It was about this time 
that there came to be asimulated emotion 
in her which demanded sympathy. Mrs. 
Devereux was not a keen observer, and 
tears are tears whether artificial or genu- 
ine; if these hardly sprang from the 
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depths of some ‘divine despair’’ they 
were, at any rate, respectable. She felt 
quite drawn to her friend, and patted her 
hands affectionately. 

«« And how is your sweet Pauline?”’ 

‘Very well, thanks. I am glad of 
Coy’s companionship for her; my girl is 
too exaltée ; Coy has far more sense.’ 

‘Why, I think Coy romantic.”’ 

‘« Not a bit; not like Pauline. Now, for 
instance, she is religious."’ 

«« Are you not glad?”’ 

‘‘ Not as she goes on. I took a pew in 
Grace, everybody goes there—Unitarian- 
ism is played out even here; in New York 
it is quite out of the question—I have 
become an Episcopalian. But Pauline is 
so extremie.’’ 

‘‘ How do you mean ?”’ 

‘«She runs off and goes to St. Albans. 
Her English governess, Miss Stafford, 
abets her. They are absurd! I caught 
Pauline going to confession to Father 
Anselme, a crazy creature who has come 
over from England. She would not eat 
a mouthful all of Lent; I have stopped 
that.”’ 

‘« How odd !”’ 

«It is vexing. Sheis very pig-headed, 
like her papa; he looks so meek, Mr. 
Clyde, but he has got a will of his own, I 
can tell you, positively mulish ; it must 
come from the De Lyons—men of iron, the 
De Lyons."’ 

‘*Why, Gella, what do you mean? I 
thought Pauline was named for Bulwer’s 
play.”’ 

‘« She was, in a way, but Mr. Clyde’s 
ancestors were Huguenots— nobles, 
and——”’ 

This later discovery was one of those 
curious assertions which as the years 
rolled on, Mrs. Clyde made with perfect 
good faith ; it was probable that she her- 
self had learned to believe in the De Lyons. 
Mrs. Devereux, at any rate, swallowed 
them, iron wills and all. Mrs. Clyde’s 
visits were stimulating, and even discon- 
solate widows may pine for diversion. 

‘I find your Coy a lovely girl. She 
has the best temper, and she is devoted 
tome. I wish I could say the same for 
Pauline. She is very quick. She was 
very angry about my stopping the con- 
fessional. The Duchess of Montclair told 
me she had just the same trouble with 
her Gladys.” 
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‘‘Lady Gladys St. John! You know 
her then ?’’ 

‘«‘We met them on the Riviera. She 
took a great fancy to Pauline, the duch- 
ess, I mean.”’ 

‘*Would you allow Pauline to marry 
abroad ?”’ 

‘Oh, perhaps, if a good parti offered. 
I don’t wish her to be an old girl; I want 
to marry her soon and well. But she has 
got to study two more years.”’ 

‘«Coy will marry herself to some good 
man, Ihope. I would use no influence in 
matters of the heart.’’ Mrs. Devereux 
was dazed at all this worldliness ; it was 
frightening. Then she told her friend 
that Ovid Train, Jr., had distinguished 
Coy at dancing school with his attentions. 

‘*What, my dear, that young million- 
aire! Well, you are in luck!—and no 
parents to make themselves unpleasant. 
You had better not let him slip.”’ 

Then Mrs. Devereux insisted deprecat- 
ingly that she would not raise a finger to 
detain him. 

Coy had told Pauline of Ovid’s infatua- 
tion. ‘It is very silly in him,’’ she had 
said, giggling. 

‘*Do you mean that little bow-legged 
thing with the queer head?’’ said Paul- 
ine. ‘Why, of course you would not 
look at him ?"’ 

‘*He can’t help his head,’’ said Coy, 
without resentment. «‘ His nurse dropped 
him when he was Hittle.”’ 

‘« Has he any sense?’’ 

Then Coy explained that though her 
adorer might not be an eagle he was not 
a fool. 

‘‘I could only marry a very superior 
man,’’ said Pauline, ‘‘ and very religious. 
Between me and my husband there must 
be perfect sympathy ; I care nothing for 
money, do you ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know,”’’ said Coy. 

‘It is all dross, vanity, fleeting.”’ 

‘You see,’’ said Coy, tentatively, « you 
have always had such a lot.’’ 

‘‘T would give it all away to-morrow. 
I shall marry a man I can admire, revere, 
lean upon.”’ 

‘‘You do seem to care for looks, though, 
Pauline!’ 

‘‘Not so much, if a man had mind and 
character. What sort of a fellow is— 
Ovid?”’ 

‘¢ He is very rich.”’ 
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Pauline waved away his ducats. 

‘I love beautiful things. Did you no- 
tice Mrs. Light’s pearls on that pale rose 
color the other night when Mr. Reming- 
ton was teasing us? I was just gazing 
at her.’’ 

+s No.” 

‘*You never seem to see what they 
wear. I don’t care for things so much in 
drawers, but I like to put them on my- 
self.”’ 

Pauline smiled a far-away smile. «I 
am afraid you will marry Ovid, head, 
legs and all.’’ 

‘« Well, then, if I were you I would not 
speak so about him; you would feel 
badly.”’ 

«« Has he a soul?”’ 

Coy had not investigated the young 
man’s soul, but hoped it was all right. 

‘¢ Soul—that is everything! But here 
comes Staffey with some tarts. I’ll wager 
she has got them hidden away in that 
paper. She buys tarts and eats them 
every time she goes out. Here, Staffey 
dear, share your goodies with us and I 
will give you some new gloves out of my 
Christmas money.”’ 

Notwithstanding her spiritual proclivi- 
ties, Miss Clyde devoured two large 
peach tarts with relish, and smacked her 
lips over them like one not averse to sac- 
charine inspiration, after which she in- 
dulged in a pillow fight with the gov- 
erness. 


When Pauline was eighteen her mamma 
took her abroad again. She desired to 
present her at a London drawing-room. 
On the whole, the girl had been brought 
up quietly. Her childhood had been 
serious. She had been hedged in by 
teachers, governesses and maids of aus- 
tere demeanor and lynx-eyed vigilance. 
She was eminently what the French call 
bien élevée. This was to be her first essay, 
after which she was to be duly introduced 
at Newport. Mrs. Clyde wished her to 
have the sanction of the British capital 
upon her début. The ladies had a suite 
of rooms at aconvenient inn in a desir- 
able quarter of the city. It was April. 
The queen had vouchsafed to smile upon 
her subjects and a few flitting Americans 
on the following day at twelve o'clock. 
Mrs. Clyde was exceedingly anxious, for 
reasons best known to herself, to do credit 
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to her nation on this occasion. No stone 
had been left unturned, no expense 
spared. The toilets were enchanting. 
The Duchess of Montclair’s carriage was 
to be sent for her—a consummation com- 
passed with what skill and strategy ! She 
felt the harmony of Pauline’s whole 
career hung on this overture. They were 
trying on their veils, feathers and man- 
tles amid coiffeurs, court dressmakers, 
admiring maids, the hotel housekeeper, an 
aproned waiter or two and the man who 
fed the fires. There came a sudden rap 
at the vestibule door. A blue envelope 
handed from one to another found its way 
into Mrs. Clyde’s hands. It was directed 
to Miss Stafford. Miss Stafford was out. 
Mrs. Clyde turned it over in her fingers 
once or twice. It was acablegram. Not 
over-scrupulous when curiosity possessed 
her, she forced the lightly glued envelope. 
It opened. She read the contents. Her 
first impulse was to conceal it in her 
bosom, tear it, hide all traces of it, not to 
know of it until—until—to-morrow—after 
—Buckingham Palace. Her next, more 
worthy, was shame for the impulse. She 
gave acry and staggered forward to the 
sofa. Pauline ran forward and caught 
her. 

‘Your papa, your papa!’’ she gasped. 
‘«Oh, your poor papa!’’ She turned a 
ghastly face. 

When all the people had been hurried 
out and the finery, she lay on the bed 
with Pauline beside her, the latter weep- 
ing bitterly. By and by she crept up and 
to her trunk and herself found—she would 
have no assistance from the maid—a 
small, shabby velvet case. She came 
back to the bed with the thing in her 
hand. It contained a faded daguerreotype 
of Mr. Clyde, taken in his early youth 
before she had ever known him. Why she 
always carried it with her she could not 
have told—it was a habit. He had given 
it to her on their wedding morning. 
There were the same straight hair, the 
same resigned and melancholy eyes, but 
there was youth and its certain sweetness. 
Youth looking out with its high courage, 
its hopes, its aspirations, its innocence ! 
Mrs. Clyde looked at it and as she looked 
a film gathered to her eyes. What a god 
he had been to her! How devoted ! how 
gentle! and he was a strong man and hon- 
est. She had had no cause to be ashamed 
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of him. And if ever she had been so, at 
this moment she made amends. A snd- 
den unexplained anguish wrung her 
soul. In its flame what was false, base, 
artificial, was for a moment consumed. 
Never in all the years had he spoken a 
harsh or an unkind word toher. She put 
the picture back in its case, closing it 
with unusual gentleness. Then she held 
out her empty arms and the two women 
mingled their tears. 

‘* Your father was an honest man,’’ she 
said solemnly to Pauline; ‘always re- 
member it.”’ 

‘¢ Papa was an angel,’’ sobbed the girl. 


After going to his room and to his bed, 
Mr. Clyde had felt a sensation of mortal 
cold. He had piled on the blankets, but 
no heat came, although a fire burned low 
in his grate. He had rung for his valet, 
apologizing to the man for disturbing 
him. He had the dislike, born of his early 
New England training, of troubling a 
servant. Mrs. Clyde had always said he 
ruined them, and thus pushed her to 
double severity. When the doctor came, 
he already breathed with difficulty. He 
had a pain in his side. Ringletta Crane 
and his own sister were telegraphed for. 
He died the following day in their arms. 
His sunken eyes wandered about the 
room helpless, baffled, as if looking for 
other faces that were dearer. 


XV. 


Their mourning was brief. One who 
has not filled us in life cannot do so in 
death. To be «dipped in ink”’ for any 
length of time, as Mrs. Clyde had re- 
marked to Mrs. Devereux, was not expe- 
dient. And then, after all, death when 
not poisoned to us by remorse, is one of 
the gentler sorrows, and so Pauline felt 
when she remembered her dear father. 
The passions which destroy and ravage, 
sin and its consequences, disgrace and its 
terrors, make more havoc of the heart 
than the laying away of a beloved friend 
im the quiet earth. To be afraid of life is 
a crueler fate. Pauline believed that he 
was safe. 

Et tot, divine mort, ou tout rentre et s éfface, 
Accuetlie tes enfants dans ton sein étotlé. 

As to Mrs. Clyde, she was soon cheer- 

ful again. As she would have said, 


‘one must shake one’s self up.’’ She 
adopted the English fashion, no doubt a 
wise one, of ashort retirement. Ina year 
they were again in London, where she 
insisted on sending Pauline to a drawing- 
room, a court ball and a garden féte, 
charmingly attired in black and white, 
under the august wing of the Duchess of 
Montclair. In less than two years she her- 
self, in mauve velvet, was launching her 
daughter into the maélstrom of Newport. 
It was a little soon, but one must overdo 
or underdo to get on at all. 

Mrs. Clyde felt that the inertia of the 
best things is such that without compul- 
sion they will never move toward us. 
Drastic measures alone could secure 
them. Then why hide one’s talents ima 
napkin? Such social genius as hers was 
no mean gift. Some said that it was 
God-given ; others, that it came straight 
from the devil. The world, with its usual 
lack of critical acumen, judged her with 
stupendous ignorance. But why exam- 
ine too closely into the sources of benefit? 
She meant, at any rate, to amuse the 
world. For what were the marvelous 
memory which remembered the guests of 
every dinner and how they should be 
placed ; that quick tact which put people 
at their ease, soothed ruffled vanities, en- 
couraged faltering effort, above all knew 
unerringly who were born to victory, who 
to defeat—for what were these things 
given to her if not for use? And she was 
kindly, too, with that kindness which is 
mistaken for warm-heartedness. Could 
help the climbers, she who had climbed ; 
was not a snob but catholic, imposing on 
the obdurate those whom she saw fit that 
they should recognize, while quietly dis- 
carding the heavy-weights who brought 
no beauty or distinction to the feast. 
She had no patience with that form of 
pride which, while vaunting its inde- 
pendence, preys upon others. Growing 
indolent about self-cultivation, she wished 
art, literature, politics, discussed in her 
drawing-rooms. She therefore — sur- 
rounded herself with clever people who 
learned these things that she might draw 
from their ideas and be absolved from 
thinking and reading for herself. There 
was so little time ! 

In the Devereux dovecote during these 
years there had beenchanges. Ateighteen 
Coy had married Ovid Train. Six 
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months later she was a widow. Always 
of sickly frame, he had succumbed to an 
attack of fever. A child in years, his 
wife found herself free and mistress of a 
large fortune. She was still in her mourn- 
ing when she came to visit her friends 
at Newport. There was, however, a cer- 
tain grace in the cut of her garments; 
they were elegant in design: and her 
white fingers were laden with rings. She 
was a poetic-looking creature in her som- 
ber attire, with round purple eyes, like 
iris flowers; soft waving hair; a willowy 
figure, and on her brow the candor of one 
of Perugino’s trumpeting angels. She 
brought with her her own horses and 
phaeton and footmen, and, although she 
affected not to drive in Bellevue Avenue, 
was frequently seen to cross that incon- 
venient thoroughfare while seeking quiet 
alleys. She had been perfectly happy 
with her Ovid, as, in fact, she would have 
been with almost any man who did not 
beat her. Her quiet senses made disgust 
difficult to her, while a native rectitude 
made her conscientiously afraid of com- 
plication. She was grateful to the hand 
which gave to her what she most craved— 
a fitting framework to her loveliness. In 
this loveliness she had that frank delight 
which turns the woman into the priestess. 
Her vanity was so absorbing as to become 
naive. Whether she impressed others 
deeply or not was of no moment, so com- 
pletely was she a heroine unto herself. 
Luxury, state, etiquette, a retinue of ser- 
vants, were not with her steps to an end, 
as in Mrs. Clyde’s case, but ends them- 
selves. She rather feared the world, 
there were so many other women in it! 
She wished to pose, not to command. 
Tableau suited her better than drama. 
The pleasure that she had felt in Mrs. 
Clyde’s dressing-room was in probing how 
these things were done. I have said that 
she would have been happy with almost 
any man—one clause was needful, he must 
admire her. Love and fidelity were of 
less consequence ; in fact, it was always 
difficult to understand if Mrs. Train knew 
evil existed, so deftly could she ignore it. 
So self-concentered was she in her own 
performance that that of others was be- 
littled. Had her husband come home to 
her each night intoxicated, she would not 
have observed it. Had she surprised him 


in another woman’s arms, she would have 
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With 
all this, she was perfectly amiable, refined, 
lovable to such as did not look for trans- 


smiled away the optical illusion. 


port. Mrs. Clyde felt a proper respect 
for a woman who had managed to be a 
widow at twenty, with a large income 
and no incumbrances. Had Mrs. Train 
poisoned her husband's father and moth- 
er and then himself and never been dis- 
covered, she could not have felt a greater 
esteem for her skill. The capacity to 
rid one’s self of nuisances seemed to Mrs. 
Clyde invaluable. 

‘Of course,’’ she said to Mr. Reming- 
ton, ‘‘she owes everything to me. I 
dressed her, taught her, turned her out 
what she is, and young Train had eyes 
and he was captivated.’’ She did not 
purpose that Clara should invalidate the 
claim to gratefulness. 

Mrs. Train in her prosperity was not 
inclined to cavil, and she took these mild 
reminders with exemplary gentleness. 
For even to her the debt was once and 
again hinted at. But Gabriella had to ac- 
knowledge the ground on which she had 
sown seed in this case had been fecund. 

It was otherwise with Pauline. Paul- 
ine was less malleable; in fact, she was 
not malleable at all. Ever and anon her 
mother, in dealing with her, came upon a 
wall of adamant, an unguessed force, a 
strange tenacity, an exasperating deter- 
mination, which one might beat against 
in vain ; and in such trivial matters too! 
Pauline dressed charmingly, but severely. 
She understood her own type perfectly 
and disliked picturesqueness. Her 
mother thought her taste too simple. 
One evening when she came down into 
the white gloom of the great hall without 
a jewel on, and with her hair behind her 
ears austere in its Greek coil, her mother 
felt provoked. 

‘« Where is your necklace ?’’ she asked, 
frowning. 

‘¢T don't like it.’’ 

‘«Go upstairs and put it on.”’ 

‘«T would rather not.”’ 

«« At least put a rose in your hair; you 
look like Cinderella.’’ 

‘‘Cinderella captivated the prince,’’ 
said the girl with her sudden smile, which 
showed that Miss Clyde had gaged her 
mother with perspicuity. 

‘‘The princes of fairy tales are not 
those of modern society. It is ridiculous 
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to adopt this schoolgirl style, a girl of 
your height.”’ 

‘« Roses in my hair would entirely ruin 
this classic frock. Why, mamma, how 
can’t you see it?’’ 

‘‘I see that you look like a guy, and 
you shan’t budge out of this house. Wait 
a minute.’’ 

The girl sighed and seated herself on 
an ottoman in the hall where they were 
still standing, dropping her wrap from 
her shoulder. Pauline watched her 
mother ascend the stairs and disappear 
upon the upper landing. The footman 
was holding open the great front door, 
past which gusts blew in from the sea, 
tossing the lamp-shades hither and thith- 
er and waving the branches of the giant 
palms which lined the antechamber in 
their Delft pots. ‘The maid was waiting 
for her young mistress in the vestibule. 
She was an elderly English woman privi- 
leged to this duty of convoy. By and 
by, somewhat flushed and rather breath- 
less, Mrs. Clyde returned, holding two 
large disheveled artificial roses in her 
hand. 

“I tore them out of my pink silk. 
They have got a little crushed. Where 
Martine is, heaven only knows. The 
instant my back is turned that girl is in 
the pantry flirting with the men; it is 
not decent. I shall dismiss her. I won’t 
put up one minute more with her im- 
pertinence; don’t wriggle so; keep 
quiet ;’’ and Mrs. Clyde proceeded to 
plant the flowers into her daughter’s un- 
willing head. 

Once in the brougham, Miss Clyde low- 
ered the window and, slowly and care- 
fully, soas not to disarrange her locks, 
pulled out the recreant blossoms. She 
dropped them into the road. 

‘‘Your mamma will be very angry, 
miss,’’ said the maid. To which Miss 
Pauline replied by a slight shrug. 

She made her courtesy as unruffled as 
if her mother's wrath did not await her 
home-coming. 

As we have given glimpses of this 
young lady’s mental and moral peculiari- 
ties, it is perhaps as well to linger for a 
moment upon her person, to sketch her 
au physique : 

Pauline was tall and finely built, and 
so far like her mothtr, but farther than 
this it could not be said of her that 


she resembled either of her parents ; 
except, indeed, that she had drawn from 
Mrs. Clyde vigor and health and from 
her father a certain gravity. While her 
papa and her mamma were dark, Pauline 
was of a Saxon, or rather, Scandinavian 
type Her strong young throat was full 
and dazzlingly fair, her skin rather creamy 
than roseate. Her hair had turned from 
babyhood’s spun flax to an ashy hue with 
streaks of copper in it. Her eyes, of a pale 
gray, bordered with thick short lashes 
darker than the hair, had silvery lights 
in them ; they were sometimes iridescent 
like pearls. In excitement they gloomed 
into that troubled, indistinct color which 
the French call London smoke. Her nose, 
superbly planted, started with Greek in- 
tention but changed its charming mind 
and at its tip turned slightly, very 
slightly upward. This gave a touching 
cast of girlishness to a physiognomy 
which else had been somewhat severe. 
The beautiful firm lips were strangely se- 
rious. Her hands and feet were longer, 
narrower, than her mother’s, the wrists 
and ankles slenderer ; in fact, the note of 
grossness in Gabriella’s beauty was re- 
fined and brought to semi-tones in her 
young daughter’s. Of these attractions 
Pauline was not unconscious. Eighteen 
years of constant adoration had done 
their work. She knew her worth. She 
carried herself with that pride which 
lay not in what she possessed, but in 
what she was. She expected homage and 
meant to have it, but 1t was to be a trib- 
ute to herself and not to her position. 
Simple as her taste might seem to her 
mother's florid fancy, Miss Clyde was 
luxurious enough. If her outer garments 
were not redundant of garniture and tin- 
sel, the hidden ones were dainty to ex- 
treme. She was fastidious even to pain- 
fulness. And she was happy-hearted, 
full of the joy of robust youth. No 
brighter image could greet the eye than 
she presented galloping over the country 
on her thoroughbred’ mare Lady Falése, 
followed by her breeched and booted 
groom, with her dog Praxiteles yapping 
at their heels. Weak and struggling 
natures turned instinctively to drink at 
the unspent fountain of her calm strength. 
Hers was one of those natures to which 
the vacillating, the erring, the unsuccess- 
ful ones of earth cling with passionate 
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hands, crying for succor. Her presence 
brought it. It was this secret strength, 
perhaps, which so attracted to her a 
struggler in life’s battle. It seemed, how- 
ever, if industry and talent count for 
aught, that he would be a vanquisher. 
His nanve was Launcelot Trefusis. Like 
Miss Clyde, an only child, of New Eng- 
land ancestry, he had been less favored by 
fortune. He lived with his parents in a 
rambling colonial house in the old town. 
His father was an invalid, his mother her 
husband’s nurse. It was a dull home 
and they were poor. Broken health had 
wrecked his father’s career of usefulness ; 
the son, just leaving the law school of 
Harvard, had assumed at once the respon- 
sibilities of his father’s office. He was a 
lawyer with a growing practice. The 
world of fashion surged about his parents, 
but they had left it untried and unsought. 
The young Harvard graduate, however, 
had made friends at college and was fer- 
sona grata in certain households. He had 
little leisure to give to society, but lately 
he had sought it more, since that after- 
noon a girl had said to him, «‘ Are you 
going to Pauline Clyde’s coming-out re- 
ception? Everybody will goif they have 
to be carried on a shutter.’’ He remem- 
bered that he had received acard. The 
invitation proved catholicity. 

Not on a shutter, but on his own ener- 
getic legs, the young man had been con- 
veyed to Narcissa Villa, through some 
vagrant impulse ; and there had seen the 
maiden in her white frock, her hands laden 
with flowers, and had for the first time 
looked into those eyes in which there 
lurked for him from that hour such 
mystery. 

Pauline had condescended to accord 
him fully five minutes of her attention. 
at which he felt grateful, not elated. 
The fact is, he was not quite unknown to 
her. He represented to her one of those 
interesting books whose pages we have 
fluttered but mot yet perused. She had 
seen a photograph of him on a friend’s 
mantel-shelf; she had paused before it, 
contemplative. 

‘‘ Who is this fellow?’’ she had asked, 
after a long survey. 

‘* Don't you know him? He is awfully 
clever. He went up to Boston for the 
Bird trial the other day. Papa says his 
address to the jury was quite wonderful. 
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He is a son of that Mr. Trefusis who had 
a practice in Rhode Island but was para- 
lyzed, poor thing, or something. He was 
a chum of my brother Harry’s.”’ 

This brief epitome of Launcelot Trefu- 
sis’ career and antecedents was listened 
to in silence. 

‘He looks different from the men here.”’ 

‘¢ How do you mean ?”’ 

“Oh, less vapid, vozla tout! 
got nice eyes, hasn’t he?”’ 

‘Nice! Well, just wait until you see 
them better,’’ said the girl, enigmatical 
and blushing. 

Pauline changed the conversation. She 
met those eyes on the day of her formal 
début as they sank into hers with their 
earnest questionings, and she was once 
more inclined to think them ‘ nice.’’ 

Launcelot Trefusis, or Launce, as his 
friends called him, was in fact extremely 
handsonie, with his clear olive complex- 
ion ; his luminous regard; his tall, spare, 
agile figure; his short, dark, curly hair, 
and the flash of his enlightening smile— 
a smile which gave the key to a manly 
heart : but there was a touch of cynicism 
about him, not cheap and born of envy, 
but springing from early struggle, which 
had forced him to weigh motive and dis- 
trust men. He was presented upon this 
occasion to several magnates: to the 
Princess d’Istria, who was trailing her 
ennui through the Newport season, with 
its pallor painted on brow and cheek ; to 
Mrs. Train, who held her court in the 
boudoir from which she insisted that her 
mourning would not permit her to 
emerge ; and, on the wing, to another 
‘« fellow ’'—to the Marquis of Beaumains, 
who was here in passing on his way toa 
vague ‘‘ West.’’ The men shook hands. 
They lingered near Mrs. Train, who 
proved equal to retaining them both with 
her soft languors. But Trefusis was rest- 
less. His eyes wandered continually 
away to where Pauline and her mother 
stood, swayed by the crowd, murmuring 
their welcomings tothe inpouring guests. 


He has 


XVI. 


Mrs. Clyde had a large foreign corre- 
spondence. One day she received a letter 
bearing the English postmark, addressed 
in a handwriting not entirely unfamiliar 
toher. Where had she before seen this 
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bold chirography ? She opened the letter. 
It ran thus: 


‘‘My DEAR MADAM: 

‘When you have passed through Eng- 
land I have deeply deplored that I was de- 
tained by political and other matters at 
Beaumains and thus prevented from run- 
ning up to London to kiss your hand. I 
remember that hand well—it once boxed 
my ears, and it did quite right. The years, 
which have only added to your charms, 
have sobered me. I now recognize what 
a ruffian I used to be and must have ap- 
peared to you. You are a grande dame 
and therefore born to pardon. I, your 
humble servant, beg for your leniency. 
Prove it by being kind to my boy, who 
bears you this. He is going over to the 


States for six months or twelve. I hope 
you will like him. Marry him to some 
lovely American, if you can. Present 


him, if you will, to your fair daughter, 
who is, I hear, as beautiful, wise and virt- 
uous as her mother. /Je me prosterne a 


vos pieds. DEARBORN.” 
Mrs. Clyde’s desk was charged with 


papers, books and bills. She brushed 
these now aside with nervous hands. 
They could wait. She sat pondering over 
the ambiguous yet clear meanings of this 
unlooked-for missive. Beaumains! 
To-day in point of birth, position, ances- 
try, the first pavti in England. Now 
Marquis of Beaumains—Earl of Dearborn 
some day—master of great houses chron- 
icled in history, of peerless lands extolled 
in verse. She had heard his father was 
in ill health—the result, no doubt, of his 
dissipations. Of the son, too, she had 
heard unpleasant things, but she tried to 
forget them. Mrs. Clyde had a wide ca- 
pacity in this direction. Of money there 
was not much, but Pauline would have 
enough. What sacrifice would she not 
make of her own income for her only 
child? What a blast this for her enemies ! 
What a triumph for herself! For even 
though one bears few rancors, though one 
prays to be forgiven as one forgives, there 
is always the exception made of Maria, 
who really was too nasty; of Josephine, 
who sinned beyond all patience and cannot 
expect divine indulgence. 

Would Pauline lend herself to this new 
desire, none the less violent because so 
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lately born? She judged her daughter's 
character too well to believe her absolutely 
without ambition. She had not been 
brought up in squalor, she would surely 
not choose obscurity—it was impossible. 
She who so looked a queen, could she be 
made one? or would there be internecine 
war? And if the girl had ambitions, what 
were they? At the mere thought that 
they might not be the same as hers she 
trembled. «‘I have sown, all I ask is that 
she shall reap,’’ she cried to herself in 
unconscious pathos. Well, she would 
not invite defeat by undue precipitation ; 
she would play her game warily, using 
stratagem. To her impulsive character 
this was not pleasant. She did not al- 
ways feel at ease in Pauline’s company, 
as she did in Coy Train’s. Pauline hada 
way of looking at her searchingly which 
made her uncomfortable. 

‘«She is so dreadfully high-toned,’’ she 
once said, laughing, to Mrs. Train. Ga- 
briella pardoned Coy's artless volubility 
on the plea that she was one of those 
foolish talkers who do wise things. 

She was sitting at her dressing-table 
powdering her face after a long, hot 
drive, and passed the puff to Mrs. Train, 
who sat beside her in a mull matinée, 
making confidences. 

‘«No,’’ said Mrs. Train, sadly, shaking 
her pretty head; ‘‘no, since my dear 
Ovid's death I have never powdered my 
nose, however sunburned, or waved my 
hair.”’ 

‘‘T think you would look much better, 
then, if you did,’’ said Mrs. Clyde. «JI 
can’t see the difference between attention 
to one’s person and getting gowns and 
wraps from Worth."’ 

Mrs. Train protested that dearest Ovid 
had liked her to send to Paris for her 
clothes, and that she did so as a tribute to 
his memory. If husbands are suppressed 
in the future revolution of sex, who is to 
be the scapegoat of vagary ? 

Mrs. Clyde had no time to waste in 
platitude. Continuing her own toilet, 
she unfolded to this faithful mourner her 
projects for Pauline. She threw away the 
powder puff and found sympathy. 

Lord Beaumains came to the reception; 
after this he came frequently. Finally, 
the last two weeks of his stay at New- 
port, he was asked to move himself and 
his valet and his belongings to Narcissa 
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Villa, a suggestion to which he promptly 
acceded. 

Beaumains was a small youth with a 
thin Roman nose, a lupine mouth anda 
pasty voice. He lacked the masculinity 
and sturdiness of the average English- 
man; had uncertain eyes with a slight 
cast in them, so that he never seemed to 
meet a direct gaze. Notwithstanding 
these defects, he could nowhere have been 
mistaken for other than a gentleman. He 
was well educated, had excellent manners 
and was devoid of ostentation. His lordly 
record was not unflecked; in fact, there 
were some ugly tales about his escapades, 
which savored not only of laxity but of 
vulgarity. It was difficult to believe them 
when in his company. He was never 
coarse in word. If he despised women, he 
was courteous to them. If he was too 
fond of wine, he did not get drunk in 
public; and when he lost money at cards 
he paid promptly and was never cross. 
Mrs. Clyde decided the rumors to be ex- 
aggerated. 

‘‘Can you believe the stories against 
him ?’’ she asked, not without some 
measure of anxiety, of Mrs. Train. 

‘I never heard any,’’ answered this 
lady, with her bland, unfailing optimism. 
Her preconceived opinions of people often 
forced them to a conscious hypocrisy. It 
is easier to be what people believe us. 

It suited the indolence of her constitu- 
tion to be confident that everybody was 
good and contented. This obtuseness 
hardly deserves the name of charity—it 
merely never perceives anything which 
offends. One revenges one’s disingenu- 
ousness in dealing with such persons by 
the hugged thought, «‘ Ah, if they only 
knew me as I am!’’ and one grows al- 
most proud of turpitude. Her answer at 
this juncture suited her hostess. It was 
trenchant and disarmed discussion. 

Pauline treated the English guest with 
perfect cordiality. She found him pas- 
sably agreeable. He was devoted to her 
and to Mrs. Train, joining the young 
women in their drives, rides and rambles, 
and Mrs. Clyde, glad of Coy’s chaperon- 
age, felt all was progressing as she 
wished. 

‘Will she marry her girl to Beau- 
mains ?’’ the Princess d’Istria asked Mr. 
Remington, raising her lorgnette as Mrs. 
Clyde passed her on the young man’s arm. 
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He laughed. «I have sometimes imag- 
ined that Miss Pauline, who turns every- 
body’s head except her own, will marry 
herself.’’ 

‘*I married myself,’’ said Madame d’Is- 
tria, ‘‘and a pretty mess I made of it. 
After all, our parents know best. Mine 
warned me; but I would not listen. I 
was obstinate and am punished.”’ 

‘‘Should you advise Beaumains and 
obedience ?’”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. «Oz dit 
he is a mauvats sujet, but who can tell? 
Harry Dalton made the best of husbands 
and Harry was larky in his younger 
years. The girl interests me far more 
than the mother, who is vulgar. She is 
actually distinguished; it is wonderful.”’ 

‘‘Oh! oh! my dear lady, you go too 
fast. Vulgar is a strong word. I have 
watched Mrs. Clydeso long now Iam like 
a hen with its chick. Don’t be too hard 
on her. She is worth twenty Paulines, is 
Gabriella! Look at her now! See her 
arrange those cotillion chairs for the late 
comers with one eye on the supper table, 
one on the British minister, Sir Peveril 
Lightpace, and one on her English lord- 
ship. Doyou call that vulgar? I call it 
divine.”’ 

‘«« Oh, she knows how !” said the prin- 
cess, smiling. 

“Is there a more agreeable house in 
Newport ?”’ 

‘« No,’’ said Madame d’ Istria. 

Pauline was in such a condition of 
transcendental happiness in these days 
that some of her fullcup of rapture bubbled 
over and spilled itself on all who ap- 
proached her. Beaumains thought her 
kindness itself. An aureole encircled 
her; all who came within its rays were 
illumined. It blinded her mother. 

At night when all the lights were out 
and her mother was fast asleep in the 
big room across the hall, the last servant 
gone to his rest, the girl would spring 
from out her bed and with bare white feet 
run across the carpet to the small ormolu 
chest, from whose drawers she quickly 
drew a bundle of letters. With these 
clasped against her breast she came back 
to her warm couch, whose broidered dra- 
peries and swandown quilt she drew 
about her. Then, her head propped on the 
lace pillows, pulling the candle close to 
her side on the light table where it stood, 
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she read. We will look over her shoulder 
a moment: 


‘*DEAR Miss CLYDE: 
‘<I passed close to you on the cliff yes- 
terday and you did not give me even a 


nod. Am I importunate in asking you 
why? You were walking with Mrs. 
Train. Ah, you could not have seen me; 


say that you did not! For there is noth- 
ing small about you; you would not will- 
ingly wound. Nothing small unless, 
indeed, it be your tiny ear, your beautiful 
mouth and the little heel under which 
you crush my heart. 
‘Faithfully yours, 
‘“LAUNCELOT TREFUSIS.”’ 


The next began abruptly : 


‘««Ah, I knew you could not willingly 
hurt me, and to-day when I came you 
told me you had not seen me. What do 
you think about so deeply when you walk 
beside the sea? Some day I will tell you 
what / think of every hour, and all the 
madness of my thought. Will you wear 
these alamander flowers in your girdle 
to-night? I dare not ask for them a 
place on your fair breast, their creamy 
hue would suffer in the contact—they are 
too dark. Yours devotedly, ie Es 


‘Why did you smile at me as you 
passed me at the dance? You are in- 
finitely cruel. O that you would frown! 
I wanted you to frown and you smiled, 
and ever since that smiling I have known 
torment. Ah! it is much better you 
should not smile at men if they are to 
live at all and go into lawyers’ dens and 
wrangle with witnesses and do all the 
mean and miserable things that slaves 
must do. Your smile was not even mock- 
ing, so that Icould beangry, but, oh, such 
a heavenly ray! Do you know, the very 
first time that I saw you I felt that to see 
you often would be not only dangerous 
but culpable—a crime? Why? I know 
not. I have heard voices more sonorous, 
powerful and splendid than yours, yet 
when you sang that little song the even- 
ing at Mrs. Heathcote’s you cannot fancy 
my sensations. There is something in 
your voice which frightens me. A de- 
licious fear that clutches the heart with 
its anguish—it is a sort of curiosity of 
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suffering. I felt I was lost and it was al- 
ready too late to struggle. You do not 
sing like some women, with tenderness, 
with insolence or with passion; you 
simply sing, that is all; like a bird 
or a child, but in so doing you become an 
instrument of fate. Your voice is as pe- 
culiar as those silvery eyes of yours. But 
I would have you lose none of its uncon- 
sciousness ; I am therefore wrong to tell 
you all this. But you will not care, not 
in the least, only—never, never smile on 
me again—frown. Your slave, 
“L, T.”” 


It will be seen that this stylist was not a 
modern telegrapher in his wooing. Per- 
haps, for this, peculiarly fitted to appeal 
to an imagination which Mrs. Clyde called 
“« exaltée.”’ 


There had been adanceat Villa Narcissa. 
The last guests were driving away. A few 
indefatigable débutantes and boys were 
taking a last whirl in the ball-room while 
their tired mammas admonished them 
from the doors: ‘*Come, Kitty! come, 
Bella! come, come; it is shockingly late. 
Mrs. Clyde is patient not to put us all 
out. Bless me, it will soon be breakfast- 
time.”’ 

A girl, all legs, arms and mane, like an 
unbroken colt, was romping wildly with 
torn tulle hanging about her flying feet, 
laughing shrilly, hoydenish, with baby 
ringlets, sexless, enjoying the exercise. 
Her partner, not much older, the down 
of early manhood on his lip, its melan- 
choly in his eyes, a trifle hesitant and 
timid, tried to warn her heedlessness of 
her mother’s presence and reprimands. 

«Let them dance, let them dance,’’ said 
Mrs. Clyde from the doorway. She would 
have danced in glee herself with these 
gay children, so light was her soul. 

Beaumains had spoken to her a word 
that afternoon. Where was he now? And 
Pauline? She had for some time missed 
them both. No doubt he was declaring 
to her his devotion. With this hope 
uppermost, she went to seek them. 

Off the hall was a small conservatory 
fitted up with divans and dimly lit. They 
must be here. The rest of the house 
party had wandered into the supper room 
to devour roast duck and-drink cham- 
pagne. Mrs. Clyde could hear the 
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sound of their distant hilarity. She 
pushed the heavy portiére. Pauline’s 


pure profile shone white against the green 
background. A man was with her. They 
did not notice the intruder. She could 
hear the murmur of their voices. By and 
by, growing accustomed to the darkness, 
she could distinctly see his face, and she 
detected on it something which startled 
her. ‘*Why," she thought, «‘ what? he 
too?’’ and smiled. Her girl was certainly 
fascinating. ‘Dear me,'’ she thought, 
‘‘ how odd! Rather a bore though.’’ Then 
Pauline’s nervous delicacy woke to a 
sense of espionage. She sighed and 
moved and turned her face full into the 
ray of her mother’s vision. 

‘« Good God !’’ Mrs. Clyde almost ejac- 
ulated aloud, ‘‘she loves him !’’ For it 
was unmistakable, the culprit color, the 
tremulous mouth, the radiance, the en- 
trancement—it had all been an instant’s 
revelation. 

She was upon them. She raised her 
hand and shaded her eyes, as one would 
do on emerging from too bright a glare, 
to focus what little light there lingered 
here upon the pair. They started at sight 
of her. She saw it. 

‘‘Lord Beaumains,’’ she said, ‘is that 
you? It is so dark here.”’ 

“It is not Lord Beaumains, mamma,”’ 
said Pauline, quietly; ‘it is Mr Trefu- 
sis.”' 

‘Oh, Mr. Trefusis, I beg your pardon. 
You looked so much at home here I took 
you for one of—the house party, for— 
for—Beaumains.”’ 

‘‘It is your pardon I must beg,’’ said 
Trefusis in a voice which, in spite of him- 
self, was agitated, «for having intruded, 
Mrs. Clyde, solate upon your hospitality. 
I am mortified and you do quite right to 
rebuke me.”’ 

He was on his feet and loomed above 
the two women among the palms, pallid 
and tall. 

She looked him over insolently. «It 
is, in fact, very late, and I must really 
beg you to excuse my daughter. She is 
quite used up for want of sleep, quite 
pulled, and must be out again to-morrow 
night.”’ 

‘ Good-evening,’’ he said, bowing low. 

‘‘Good-night,’’ said Pauline, holding 
out her hand with frank cordiality. 

He leaned over it an instant, made an- 
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other obeisance before Mrs. Clyde and 
was gone. 

‘«So,’’ said Mrs. Clyde, «he is spoony 
on you too, Pauline !”’ 

Pauline yawned and stretched out her 
arms. Her mother watched her. 

‘‘Poor thing; rathe: presumptuous, I 
should say. He is a nice-looking fellow, 
however.”’ 

Pauline, still silent and not glancing at 
her mother, walked across the hall and 
began silently to ascend the stairs. 

Trefusis had found his coat and hat 
and had gone out under thestars. He 
was strangling. He pulled at his collar 
and loosened it with a furious jerk. There 
was no moon ; a salt smell penetrated the 
atmosphere joined to the nearer poignant 
perfume of heliotrope, narcissus and 
mignonette. The young man took long 
strides, breathing in the odors of the 
flowers and of the tides. His brain was 
on fire, his whole being in a ferment. 
Weakly he had yielded to that overmas- 
tering enchantment which has wrecked 
before so many just resolves, timid irres- 
olutions. He had heard the gossip of the 
place. He knew, as others knew, that 
Beaumains was the favored aspirant. He 
felt, as others felt, that she was worthy 
of a brilliant destiny. What had he 
to offer? Nothing. While she—the 
thought that Mrs. Clyde might think him 
tempted by her fortune cut him like a 
whip. Her money! Why, it was that 
which kept him from her, which quenched 
the word upon his tongue, which para- 
lyzed his utterance. «Ah,’’ he thought, 
‘if she were poor and I might claim 
her! Work for her! How delicious to 
give her everything, to have this exqui- 
site creature enjoy the fruit of my own 
toil !’’ He had not before thought himself 
capable of so transcendent an emotion. 
He had been much like other men. He 
had never supposed that wealth could 
make a girl inaccessible to him. Why 
should it? Yet he was glad to-night 
that, looking in his soul, he could cry 
out, ‘Ah, if she only were poor!’’ He 
had written to her—he had to; he felt that 
if he could not write to her his heart 
would break. His youth had been hard 
enough ; it was hard now. Could he not 
even see a flower that others might touch ? 
But at the thought he shivered. Others? 
What others? That reptile Beaumains ! 
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And now, her mother had dismissed him, 
insultingly dismissed him. He could 
never cross their threshold more. Yet 
she, she, angel of mercy, had for one shy, 
sweet minute given him her hand. Later, 
when he had sunk into the sleep of youth, 
tossing upon his bed, the stars found 
triumph on his lips, for in his dreams, at 
least, he was her master. 


XVII. 


Mrs. Clyde went from room to room, 
ordering candles and lamps extinguished, 
seeing to it that the butler closed all the 
doors and windows, glowering at a foot- 
man who was draining the last of the 
champagne and was a trifle tipsy and 
jovial. In her tread there was something 
ominous, which her domestics had learned 
to dread or laugh at according to their 
dispositions. It was over a half hour be- 
fore her hand fell upon her daughter's 
door-knob. The door was locked. She 
shook it with no gentle pressure. 
‘* Pauline !"’ 

‘«« What is it, mamma?’’ The voice an- 
swered, muffled, from under bed-curtains. 

‘¢T wish to speak with you.”’ 

‘‘T am in bed, mamma !”’ 

‘« Get up, then.’’ 

‘© Oh, I do not want to, mammia.,”’ 

‘Very well, then. Good-night, Paul- 
ine.”’ 

«‘Good-night, mamma.”’ 

Gabriella went to her room. She had 
the habit of going in each night to kiss 
her girl. She had done it ever since the 
latter's infancy. In that maternal caress 
whatever disagreement marred the hours 
of day, whatever misunderstanding 
lurked between these natures, so closely 
allied and yet so far apart, was tacitly 
ignored and buried. ‘They might arise to 


fresh discussion—that moment always 
brought its peace and pardon. ‘To-night, 


that she found her child's door thus 
locked against her, Mrs. Clyde, after a 
hurried disrobing and still more hurried 
prayer, crept under her sheets with a 
sense of unusual depression. 

‘‘It is always so,’’ she thought; « life's 
best chances come accompanied by 
something unlooked for and disagreea- 
ble, and all pleasure is lost.”’ 

She had noticed a light in Beaumains’ 
apartments and a smell of cigarettes had 
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induced in her the impression that her 
guest was still awake. ‘The fool!” 
she thought, ‘‘the idiot! smoking my 
best cigarettes while another man is mak- 
ing love to the woman he wants! I can 
tell him in our country women expect to 
be won, if in his they drop into men’s 
mouths unasked.’’ She felt an unreason- 
ing vexation at his supineness and would 
have liked to get up and box his ears for 
lack of ardor, as she had his father’s for 
superabundance of this quality. ‘* Dear- 
born at least had some blood in him,”’ 
she said aloud, addressing the red damask 
canopy over her head. «‘ The young men 
nowadays are such puppies.’’ Yes, 
she felt more annoyed at Beaumains 
than at Trefusis—because, of course, this 
last affair was preposterous, a nightmare 
that dawn must dissipate. By and by she 
sank into heavy slumbers. She was still 
sleeping soundly when her daughter 
paused for a moment to listen on her 


threshold. Miss Clyde was in her riding 
habit. At eight o'clock the sleepy ‘ but- 


tons '' had been summoned to his young 
mistress’ room, had been given a note to 
take into the town. At half-past nine, 
-auline was in the saddle. The note, 
which was addressed to Trefusis, ran 
thus: 


‘‘Meet me at a quarter before ten in 
Mrs. Gresham’s summer-house upon the 
Cliffs. They are away, you know, and I 
can see you there for a moment undis- 
turbed. I wish to speak with you.” 


Reaching the Cliffs at a quick canter, 
she slipped unaided to the ground, threw 
the reins to the attending groom, picked 
up her skirt and quickly tripped along 
the gravel path which hems the sodded 
banks. Less than five minutes brought 
her to the Jack Gresham's rustic retreat ; 
less than five seconds told her that he was 
there. She sank upon the seat beside him, 
a little breathless. Her riding habit, her 
whip and buckskin gloves, her high top- 
boots, the derby hat over her low hair, 
her taut light vest, gave her the aspect of 
a handsome boy. She seemed robbed of 
that imperiousness which sometimes 
awed her lovers. Never had she been 
more charming, with an appealing charm 
of innocence and youthfulness. 

‘* Don't think ill of me,’’ she said, over- 
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powered by an embarrassment unusual 
to her. ‘I simply could not live another 
minute without asking vou to forgive 
mamma. I heard you say you were leav- 
ing to-day for Boston, and before you did 
so I wanted—I had to——"’ 

She paused helpless. confused. 

He came to the rescue. « It was the 
impulse of a queen,’’ he said. 

««Say you forgive her."’ 

The forgiveness of a lover is not always 
heroic. 

‘‘I doubtless deserved my dismissal,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and as I told your mother, it 
was my province to ask pardon.’’ 

She smiled. ‘*Poor mamma!’’ she said. 

They both laughed now in each other's 
eyes in sheer delight at being so near. 
She had drawn off her glove. 

‘‘What a strong, beautiful thing is 
your hand !”’ he said. 

Then, with ravishing archness : «« Why 
don’t you ask for it?’’ and she looked up 
at him, throwing back her head ina 
proud recklessness. 

He seized herwrist. «Ah!’’ hecried ; 
‘if it were empty /”’ 

‘‘ What! do you really wish me to sell 
all my possessions and give the proceeds 
to the poor?’’ said Pauline. «I am so 
extravagant!’’ She made a moue at him 
which robbed him of his speech. 

‘‘Yes,’’ she went on, hurriedly, «I 
have been brought up, you know, with 
great indulgence, but I am not the spoiled 
creature you believe. I detest the life I 
am made to live; I dislike the people 
mamma cares for. They want me to 
marry Beaumains ; it is expected of me; 
but how can I when I loathe him ?”’ 

‘Why do you loathe him?”’ His fin- 
gers closed upon her own. 

‘‘Tloathe him because—because 
Ah !—you know."’ 





She was in his arms now, his shy dar- 
ling, passive yet trembling. For one 
brief moment she gave up to him those 
sweet, grave lips for which he had so 
longed. 

Ah, how he had hungered for this 
hour! The white sun flashed between 
them all his glory, holding them in his 
glittering embrace. The swelling sea 
broke in sighs at their feet. ‘The honey- 
suckle waved above them all its 
fragrance, brushing the man’s cheek and 
the girl’s forehead with airy festoons. 
And still they sat immovable, lost in the 
intoxication of their first caress. 

He spoke at last. ‘‘ Pauline,’’ he said, 
‘«tell me you know it is yourself I wor- 
ship and not what others gave you—the 
curse of the world.’’ 

He was undoubtedly sincere ; he imag- 
ined that he loved untrammeled nature 
and despised artifice; that he hated the 
prestige of fashion and of belleship which 
made his dear one valuable to alien eyes. 
Yet we, who are onlookers and not lov- 
ers, wonder, if this splendid flower had 
been reared in less luxuriant soil ; won- 
der if her habit had been home-made and 
fitted ill, if her shoes and stockings had 
been shabby, her hands and nails less 
daintily cared for, her setting coarser, 
would she still have appealed to his crit- 
ical taste? If all these gyves of a civili- 
zation he called corrupt had been want- 
ing, would he have been so bound ? 

‘« They have extolled me asa beauty 
and an heiress, I believe,’’ said Pauline, 
smiling at him, ‘‘and ever since I was 
quite little mamma has dinned into my 
ears that I ought to be ambitious, that I 
owed it to myself and to her. Well, in 
choosing you, dear, I think I am, 
although my friends may think other- 
wise.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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XXI1.—Concluded. 


CAME into Oxford Street by the marble 

arch, and here again were black powder 
and several bodies, and an evil, ominous 
smell from the gratings of the cellars of 
some of the houses. I grew very thirsty 
after the heat of my long walk. With in- 
finite trouble I managed to break intoa 
public-house and get food and drink. I 
was weary after eating, and went into the 
parlor behind the bar and slept on a black 
horsehair sofa I found there. 

I awoke to find that dismal howling 
still in my ears: ‘Ulla, ulla, ulla, ulla.’’ 
It was now dusk, and after I had routed 
out some biscuits and a cheese in the bar 
—there was cold beef there also in a safe, 
but it was too bad to eat—I wandered on 
through the silent residential squares to 
Baker Street—Portman Square is the 
only one I can name—and so came out 
at last upon Regent’s Park. And as 
I emerged from the top of Baker Street, I 
saw, far away over the trees in the clear- 
ness of the sunset, the hood of the Mar- 
tian giant from which this howling pro- 
ceeded. I was not terrified. I came upon 
him as if it were a matter of course. I 
watched him for some time, but he did not 
move. He appeared to be standing and 
yelling, for no reason that I could dis- 
cover. 

I tried to formulate a plan of action. 
‘That perpetual sound of + Ulla, ulla, ulla, 
ulla,’’ confused my mind. Perhaps I 
was too tired to be very fearful. Cer- 
tainly I was more curious to know the 
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reason of this monotonous crying than 
afraid. I turned back away from the park 
and struck into Park Road, and went 
along under shelter of the terraces, in- 
tending to skirt the park and get a view of 
this stationary howling Martian from the 
direction of St. John’s Wood. A couple 
of hundred yards out of Baker Street I 
heard a yelping chorus, and saw, first, a 
dog with a piece of putrescent red meat 
in his jaws coming headlong toward me, 
and then a pack of starving mongrels in 
pursuit of him. He madea wide curve to 
avoid me, as though he feared I might 
prove a fresh competitor. Asthe yelping 
died away down the silent road, the wail- 
ing sound of «« Ulla, ulla, ulla,’’ reasserted 
itself. 

I came upon the wrecked handling ma- 
chine half-way to St. John’s Wood Station. 
At first I thought that a house had fallen 
across the road. It was only as I clam- 
bered among the ruins that I saw, witha 
start, this mechanical Samson lying, 
with its tentacles bent and smashed and 
twisted, among the ruins it had made. 
The fore part was shattered. It seemed 
as if it had driven blindly straight at the 
house and had been overwhelmed in its 
overthrow. It seemed to me then that 
this might have happened by a handling 
machine escaping from the guidance of 
its Martian. I could not clamber among 
the ruins to see it, and the twilight was 
now so far advanced that the blood with 
which its seat was smeared and the 
gnawed gristle of the Martian that the 
dogs had left were invisible to me. 
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Wondering still more at all that I had 
seen, I pushed on toward Primrose Hill. 
Far away, through a gap in the trees, I 
saw a second Martian, motionless as the 
first, standing in the park toward the 
Zoodlogical Gardens, and silent. A little 
beyond the ruins about the smashed 
handling machine I came upon the red 
weed again, and found the Regent’s Canal 
a spongy mass of dark red vegetation. 

Abruptly, as I crossed the bridge, the 
sound of «*Ulla, ulla, ulla,’’ ceased. It 
was, as it were, cut off. The silence came 
like a thunderclap. 

The dusky houses about me stood faint 
and tall and dim. The trees toward the 
park were growing black. Night, the 
mother of Fear and Mystery, was coming 
upon me. But while that voice sounded 
the solitude, the desolation, had been en- 
durable; by virtue of it London had still 
seemed alive, and the sense of life about 
me had upheld me. ‘Then suddenly a 
change, the passing of something—I knew 
not what—and then a stillness that could 
be felt. Nothing but this gaunt quiet of 
death ! 

London about me gazed at me spec- 
trally. The windows in the white houses 
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were like tlre eye-sockets ofskulls. About 
me my imagination found a thousand 
noiseless enemies moving. Terror seized 
me—a horror of my temerity. In front of 
me the road became pitchy black as 
though it was tarred, and I saw a con- 
torted shape lying across the pathway. 
I could not bring myself to go on. I 
turned down St. John’s Wood Road, and 
ran headlong from this unendurable still- 
ness toward Kilburn. I hid from the 
night and the silence until long after 
midnight in a cabmen’s shelter in the 
Harrow Road. But before the dawn my 
courage returned, and while the stars 
were still in the sky, I turned once more 
toward the Regent’s Park. I missed my 
way among the streets, and presently 
saw, down a long avenue, in the half 
light of early dawn, the curve of Prim- 
rose Hill. On the summit, towering up 
to the fading stars, was a third Martian, 
erect and motionless like the others. 

A strange insanity seized upon me, I 
would die and end it; and I would save 
myself even the trouble of killing my- 
self. I marched on recklessly toward 
this Titan, and then, as I drew nearer 
and the light grew, I saw that a multi- 
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tude of blackbirds was circling and clus- 
tering about the hood. At that my heart 
gave a bound, and I began running along 
the road. I hurried through the red 
weed that choked St. Edmund's Terrace 
(a torrent of water was rushing down 
from the waterworks toward the Albert 
Road) and emerged upon the grass before 
the rising of the sun. Great mounds had 
been heaped up about the crest of the hill, 
making a huge redoubt of it, and from 
behind them rose a thin smoke against 
the sky. Against the sky-line an 
eager dog ran and disappeared. 
The thought that had flashed into 
my mind grew real, 
grew credible. I felt 
no fear, only a wild ex- 
ultation, as I ran up the 
hill toward the motion- 
less monster. Out of 
the hood hung lank 
shreds of brown at 
which the hungry birds 
pecked and tore. 

In another moment I 
had scrambled up the 
earthen rampart and 
stood upon its crest, 
and the interior of the 
redoubt was below me. 
A mighty space it was, 
with gigantic machines 
here and there within 
it, huge mounds of ma- 
terials, and rough-hewn 
shelter places. And 
scattered about it— 
some in theiroverturned 
war machines, some in 
the now rigid handling ma- 
chines, and a dozen of them stark 
and silentand laid in a row—were " 
the Martians—dead !—slain by the 
putrefactive and disease bacteria, 
against which their systems were 
unprepared ; slain, after all man's devices 
had failed, by the humblest things that 
God has put upon this earth. 

Here and there they were scattered, 
nearly fifty altogether, in that great gulf 
they had made, overtaken by a death that 
must have seemed to them as incompre- 
hensible as any death could be. But how 
they had died I did not knowat this time. 
All I knew was that these things that 
had been alive and so terrible to men, were 
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dead. For a mo- 
ment I believed 
that the destruc- 
tion of Sennach- 
erib had been 
repeated; that God 
had repented; that 
the angel of death 
had slain them in 
the night. 

I stood staring 
into the pit, and 
my heart light- 
ened gloriously, 
even as the rising 
sun struck the 
world to fire about 
me with his rays. 
The pit was still 
sunk in darkness. 
The mighty en- 
gines, so great and 
wonderful in their 
power and com- 
ee plexity, so un- 

Warnick Goble, earthly in their 
tortuous forms, 
rose weird and 
strange out of the 
shadows. The 
dogs—I could hear—fought over the 
bodies that lay darkly in the depth of the 
pit, far below me. Then, at the sound of 
a cawing overhead, I looked up at the 
huge fighting machine that would fight 
no more forever, at the tattered red 
shreds of flesh that dripped down upon 
the overturned seats on the summit of 
Primrose Hill. 

I turned and looked down the slope of 
the hill to where, enhaloed now in birds, 
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stood those other two Martians that I had 
seen overnight, just as death had over- 
taken them. The one had died even as it 
had been crying to its companions; per- 
haps it was the last to die, and its voice 
had gone on perpetually until the force 
of its machinery was exhausted. They 
glittered now, harmless tripod towers of 
shining metal, in the brightness of the 
rising sun. 

All about the pit, and saved as by a 
miracle from everlasting destruction, 
stretched the great mother of cities. 
Those who have seen London only veiled 
in her robes of smoke can scarcely imag- 
ine the naked clearness and beauty of the 
silent wilderness of houses. Eastward, 
over the blackened ruins of the Albert 
Terrace and the splintered spire of the 
church, the sun blazed dazzling in a clear 
sky, and here and there some facet in the 
great wilderness of roofs caught the light 
and glared with a white intensity. There 
is a round store-place for wines by the 
Chalk Farm Station, and vast railway 
yards, marked once with a graining of 
black rails, but red-lined now with the 
quick rusting of a fortnight’s disuse. 
Northward, Kilburn and Hampstead rose 
blue and crowded with houses ; westward, 
the great city was haze-dimmed, and 
southward, beyond the Martians, the 
green water of Regent’s Park, the Lang- 
ham Hotel, the dome of the Albert Hall, 
the Imperial Institute and the giant 
mansions of the Brompton Road came out 
clear and little in the sunrise, with the 
jagged ruins of Westminster beyond. Far 
away the Surrey hills arose, and the 
towers of the Crystal Palace glittered like 
two silver rods. The dome of St. Paul's 
was dark against the sunrise, and in- 
jured, I saw for the first time, by a huge 
gaping cavity on its westward side. And 
as I looked at this wide expanse of houses 
and factories and churches, silent and 
abandoned; as I thought of the multitu- 
dinous hopes and efforts, the innumerable 
hosts of lives, that had gone to build this 
human reef, and of the swift and ruthless 
destruction that had hung over it all; when 
I realized that the shadow had been rolled 
back, and that men might still live in its 
streets, and this dear vast dead city of 
mine be once more alive and powerful—I 
felt a wave of emotion that was near 
akin to tears. 
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The torment was over. Even that day 
the healing would begin. When the sur- 
vivors of the people scattered over the 
country, leaderless, lawless, foodless, like 
sheep without a shepherd, the thousands 
who had fled by sea, would begin to return 
—the pulse of life, growing stronger and 
stronger, would beat again in the empty 
streets and pour across the vacant 
squares. Whatever destruction was done, 
the hand of the destroyer was stayed. 
All the gaunt wrecks, the blackened 
skeletons of houses that stared so dis- 
mally at the sunlit grass of the hill, would 
presently be echoing under the hammers 
of the restorers and ringing with the tin- 
tinnabulations of the trowels. At the 
thought I extended my hands toward 
the sky and began thanking God. Ina 
year, thought I—in a year—and then, 
with overwhelming force, came the 
thought of myself, of my wife, and the 
old life that I thought had ceased for- 
ever. 

XXIT. 


THE EPILOGUE. 


But here the story that will interest the 
general reader—the story of the Martians 
—ends. The rest, the return, the thanks- 
giving, has been written by a thousand 
pens. This is indeed no history ; it is a 
mere narrative of my own personal ad- 
ventures during this strange time, eked 
out where the gaps were too great. Such 
narratives we must have first in abun- 
dance, and afterward the history may be 
written. In the fact that I was among 
the first to see the Martians at their ar- 
rival, and the second man—indeed, I had 
fancied myself first—to discover them 
dead, I have presumed to think my im- 
pressions might be of value. And by an 
odd coincidence, of the four Martians 
killed by man, I saw the death of one and 
my brother the overthrow of two others. 
But to tell of the torrent of people that 
presently flowed back into London, chiefly 
from the north—for the Martians had 
never gone farther than forty miles in 
that direction—of the riots and plunder- 
ings and murders, of the restoration of 
government, of the terrific explosion of 
the heat ray powder that wrecked the 
north of London, hundreds are better 
qualified than I. Nor have I any qualifi- 
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cation to speak of the distresses in the 
home counties, the famine, the violence, 
even, it is said, the cannibalism, the dis- 
appearance of all law and order during 
the fortnight of the war, and afterward 
the struggle with the pestilence. It 
speaks eloquently for the les- 
son that humanity had learned 
that no attack was made on our 
wounded empire during the 
weeks of restoration. I plun- 
dered a grocer’s shop in Cam- 
den Town for food on the 
morning of my discovery, and 
afterward tramped down to the | 
docks with the idea of spreading f 
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the good news there. In Shore- 
ditch I met people again, and j 
told them what I had seen; and 

it was from the General Post- 
office, by a Jewess who had 
learned the trade of a telegraph 
operator, that the news was 
first flashed out of London—to 
Paris first and then to certain 
English towns. 

I remember that I laughed 
hysterically until I cried when, 
after infinite trouble and mud- 
dling, we managed the ch f 


ne 
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phone, and heard the French 
operator say, over and over 
again, as though they were his f 


{* 
only words, «‘Dead! Nom de 7 
Dieu! A tousand comgratula- 
tion. You have kill dem? Vive © 


l’'Angieterre! Hooray !’’—its ! 
kindly insipidity offered such 
an infinite contrast to the half 
dozen haggard, yellow - faced, 
dirty and hungry people who 
crowded into the room. That 
night, I have heard since, Paris, 
by no set contrivance, but of its 
own impulsive emotion, was a 
fairyland of playing illumina- 
tions from end to end, and ten 
thousand thronged cities in 
Europe and Asia and America 
shouted aloud and held festival 
at the news of the world’s re- 
lease. 

I lingered in London ten days, 
serving as a special constable. 
I dreaded to go back to my house, 
desolate among the ashes of 
Maybury Hill—the house in 
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which I had trusted to live the best part 
of my days. I believed my wife was 
dead. I feared to find a solitude that 
should confirm my fears. But at last I 
induced myself to return my white badge 
and staff and return by one of the govern- 
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Drawn by Warwick Goble 
THE WARPED AND BROKEN DOG 
CART WITH THE WHITENED 
BONES OF THE HORSE 

ment trains, by which people were taken 
back free of charge to their proper dwell- 
ing-places. The Surrey country was piti- 
fully scarred and blackened on either 
side, and every watercourse was scarlet 
with the weed. I descended at Byfleet 
Station and took the road to Maybury, 
past the place where the artilleryman 
and I had talked to the hussars, and on 
by the spot where the Martian had ap- 
peared to me in the thunder-storm. Here 
I turned aside to find, among a tangle of 
red fronds, the warped and broken dog- 
cart, with the whitened bones of the horse 
scattered and gnawed. Then I returned 
through the pine wood, neck-high with 
weed here and there, to learn that the land- 
lord of the Spotted Dog had already found 
burial, and so came home past the College 
Arms. A man standing at an open cottage 
door greeted me by name as I passed. 








I looked at my house with a 
quick flash of hope that faded 
immediately. The door had 
been forced; it was unfastened, 
and was opening slowly as I 
approached. Then it slammed 
again. The curtains of my 
study fluttered out of the open 
window from which the artil- 
leryman and I had watched the 
dawn. No one had closed it 
since. The smashed bushes 
were just as I had left them 

nearly three weeks ago. I 
stumbled into the hall, and 
the house feltempty. The 
stair carpet was ruffled and 
discolored where I had 
crouched, soaked to the skin 
from the thunder-storm, the 
night of the catastrophe. Our 
muddy footsteps I saw still 
went up the stairs. I went into the 
dining -room, and there were the 
mutton and the bread, both far gone 
now in decay, and a_ béer bottle 
overturned just as the artilleryman 
and I had left them. My home 
was desolate. I perceived the folly 
of the faint hope I had cherished so 
long. And then a strange thing 
occurred. ‘It is no use,’ said a 
voice. ‘The house is deserted. No 
one has been here these ten days. 
Do not stay here to torment your- 
self. No one escaped but you.’’ 

I was startled. Had I spoken my 
thought aloud? I turned, and the French 
window was open behind me. I made a 
step to it, and stood looking out. And 
there, amazed and afraid, even as I stood 
amazed and afraid, were my cousin and 
my wife—my wife, white and tearless! 
She gave a faint cry. ‘I came,’’ she 
said. «I knew—knew * She put her 
hand to her throat—swayed. I dashed 
out and caught her in my arms. 








I can but regret, now that I am con- 
cluding my story, how little I am able to 
contribute to the discussion of the many 
debatable questions which are still unset- 
tled. In one respect I shall certainly 
provoke criticism. My particular prov- 
ince is philosophy; my knowledge of 
comparative physiology is confined to a 
book or two; but it seems to me that 
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Carver’s suggestion as to the reason of 
the rapid death of the Martians is so 
probable as to be regarded almost as a 
proved conclusion. I have assumed that 
in the body of the book. 

At the very base of the vegetable king- 
dom on this world are those exceedingly 
minute and abundant things, the bacteria. 
They will be better known, perhaps, to 
the unscientific reader as “‘ germs.’’ Va- 
rious species of them cause putrefaction 
and such diseases as cholera, anthrax 
and typhoid. Others are less mischievous, 
and some even beneficial. Multitudes of 
them occurring about the roots of trees 
are said to be absolutely necessary to the 
feeding of these trees, and it has even been 
supposed that those always present in the 
stomach and intestines of men and animals 
are conducive to digestion and even es- 
sential. They are everywhere—in the air 
we breathe, in the water we drink, 
in the dust, in our food, in our 
veins even. To guard us against 
the perpetual attacks of those 
that generate disease, there are 
in our blood a multitude of mi- 
croscopic particles, the leuco- 
cytes, which have the property 
of consuming them. Our bodies, 
in fact, carry on a_ perpetual 
defensive warfare against these 
unseen activities ; we have been 
drilled and disciplined and to a 
large extent inured against 
them. Buton Mars, the develop- 
ment of life has been so far dis- 
similar from the development 
of life on earth, that there do not 
seem to be anv bacteria there at 
all. The Martians arrived here 
without any such resisting 
power as we possess, Carver 
supposes, and they must have begun 
to die almost as soon as they arrived. 

At any rate, in all the bodies of the 
Martians that were examined after the 
war, no bacteria, except those already 
known as terrestrial species, were found. 
That they did not bury any of their dead, 
and the reckless slaughter they perpe- 
trated, point also to an entire ignorance 
of the putrefactive process. But probable 
as this seems, it is by no means a proved 
conclusion. 

Neither is the composition ot the black 
smoke known which the Martians used 


with such deadly effect, and the generator 
of the heat ray remains a puzzle. The 
terrible disasters at the Ealing and South 
Kensington laboratories have disinclined 
analysts for further investigations upon 
the latter. Spectrum analysis of the 
black powder points unmistakably to the 
presence of an unknown element with a 
brilliant group of three lines in the green, 
and it is possible that it combines with 
argon in forming a compound which acts 
at once with deadly effect upon some con- 
stituent in the blood. But such unproved 
speculations will scarcely be of interest to 
the general reader to whom this account 
is addressed. None of the brown scum 
that drifted down the Thames after the 
destruction of Shepperton was examined 
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at the time, and now none is forthcoming. 
The results of an anatomical examina- 
tion of the Martians, so far as the prowl- 
ing dogs had left such an examination 
possible, I have already given. But 
everyone is familiar with the magnificent 
and almost complete specimen in spirits 
at the Natural History Museum, and the 
countless drawings that have been made 
from it; and beyond that the interest 
of the physiology and structure is purely 
scientific. The figures, even to readers 
in remote parts, will be familiar enough 
through the agency of the illustrated 
papers, to excuse their introduction here. 

It has often been asked why the Mar- 
tians did not fly immediately after their 
arrival. They certainly did use a flying 
apparatus for several days, but only for 
brief flights of a score or so of miles, in 
order to reconnoiter and spread their 
black powder. The framework found at 
Kilburn was certainly this flying ma- 
chine. I never saw this thing flying my- 
self, but my brother had just a glimpse 
of it, as I have already told in the proper 
place. It is hard to believe, seeing their 


other power, that this was their limit in 


this direction. Two things must have 
prevented the immediate resort to aéro- 
nautics. In the first place, it must have 
been impossible to pack the necessary 
wings into the cylinder by which the 
Martians came, and in the next the prob- 
lem of flying in our atmosphere was one 
they could scarcely calculate in detail 
upon Mars, since it would be almost im- 
possible for them to estimate the density 
of our lower air until they reached it. 
But these are of course merely sugges- 
tions. The fact remains, ‘that they did 
not fly fifty miles from London all 
through the war. Had they done so, 
then the destruction they would have 
caused must have been infinitely greater 
even than it was—though it could not 
have averted the end, of course, even by 
a day. 

A question of grave and universal in- 
terest is the possibility of another at- 
tack from the Martians. I do not think 
that nearly enough attention has been 
given to this aspect of the matter. At 
present the pianet Mars is in conjunction, 
but with every return to opposition I, for 
one, anticipate a renewal of their advent- 
ure. In any case, we should be prepared. 
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It seems to me that it should be possible 
to define the position of the gun from 
which the shots are discharged; to keep a 
sustained watch upon this part of the 
planet, and toanticipate the arrival of the 
next attack. In that case the cylinder 
might be destroyed with dynamite or 
artillery before it was sufficiently cool 
for the Martians to emerge, or they might 
be butchered by means of guns as soon as 
the screw opened. It seems to me that 
they have lost a vast advantage in the 
failure of their first surprise. Possibly 
they see it in the same light. 

Lessig has advanced excellent reasons 
for supposing that the Martians have 
actually succeeded in effecting a landing 
on the planet Venus. Seven months ago 
now Venus and Mars were in alignment 
with the sun—that is to say, Mars was 
in opposition from the point of view 
of an observer on Venus. Subsequently 
a peculiarly luminous and sinuous mark- 
ing appeared on the unillumined half of 
the inner planet, and almost simulta- 
neously a faint dark mark of a similar 
character was detected upon a photograph 
of the Martian disk. One needs to see 
the drawings of these appearances in or- 
der to appreciate fully their remarkable 
resemblance in character. The photo- 
graphs were reproduced in «‘ Knowledge’”’ 
last July ; Lessig’s sketch of the luminous 
marks on Venus appeared in the corre- 
sponding column of ‘ Nature’’ in the 
previous April. 

At any rate, whether we expect another 
invasion or not, our views of the human 
future must be greatly modified by these 
events. We have learned now that we 
cannot regard this planet as being fenced 
in as a secure abiding-place for man ; we 
can never anticipate the unseen, good or 
evil, that may come upon us suddenly out 
of space. It may be that in the larger 
design of the universe this invasion from 
Mars is not without its ultimate benefit 
for men ; it has robbed us of that serene 
confidence in the future which is the most 
fruitful source of decadence, and it has 
done much to promote the conception of 
the commonweal of mankind. It may 
be that across the immensity of space 
they have watched the fate of these pio- 
neers of theirs and learned their lesson, 
and that on the planet Venus they have 
found a securer settlement. Be that as 
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it may, for many years yet there will cer- 
tainly be no relaxation of the eager scru- 
tiny of the Martian disk, and those fiery 
darts of the sky, the shooting-stars, will 
bring with them as they fall an un- 
avoidable apprehension to all the sons 
of men. 

The broadening of men’s views that 
has resulted can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Before the cylinder fell there was a gen- 
eral persuasion that through all the depth 
of space no life existed beyond the petty 
surface of our minute sphere. Now we 
see farther. If the Martians can reach 
Venus, there is no reason to suppose that 
the thing is impossible for men, and when 
the slow cooling of the sun makes this 
earth uninhabitable as it must do at last, 
it may be that the thread of life that has 
begun here may have streamed out and 
caught our sister planet within its toils. 
Should we conquer? Dim and wonderful 
is the vision I have conjured up in my 
mind of life spreading slowly from this 
little seed-bed of the solarsystem through- 
out the inanimate vastness of sidereal 
space. But that is a remote dream. It may 
be, on the other hand, that the destruction 
of the Martians is only a reprieve. To 
them and not to us perhaps is the future 
ordained. 

For my own part, the stress and danger 
of this time have left an abiding sense of 
doubt and insecurity in my mind. I sit 
in my study writing by lamplight, and 
suddenly I see again the healing valley 
below set with writhing flames, and feel 
the house behind and about me empty and 
desolate. I go out into the Byfleet Road 
and vehicles pass me—a butcher boy in a 
cart, a cabful of visitors, a workman on a 
bicycle, children going to schgol—and 
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suddenly they become vague and unreal, 
and I hurry again with the artilleryman 
through the hot, brooding silence. Of a 
night I see the black powder darkening 
the silent streets, and the contorted bodies 
shrouded in that layer; they rise upon 
me tattered and dog-bitten, and with them 
rise the wan, dirty and hungry crowd 
my brother described at Chipping Barnet. 
They gibber and grow fiercer, paler, ug- 
lier, mad distortions of humanity at last, 
and I wake cold and wretched in the 
darkness of the night. Or, again I 
strike down the curate, and wake rigid 
with fear, with the Martian’s tentacles 
feeling after me so that I dare not stir— 
dare scarcely breathe. 

I go to London and see the busy multi- 
tude in Fleet Street and the Strand, and 
it comes across my mind that they are 
but the ghosts of the past haunting the 
streets that I have seen silent and wretch- 
ed, going to and fro, phantasmis in a dead 
city, the mockery of life in a galvanized 
body. And strange, too, it is to stand 
on Primrose Hill, as I did but a day before 
writing this last chapter, to see the great 
province of houses, dim and blue through 
the haze of the smoke and the mist, van- 
ishing at last into the vague lower sky ; 
to see the people walking to and fro 
among the flower-beds of the hill; to see 
the sightseers about the Martian machine 
that stands there still; to hear the tumult 
of playing children, and to recall the time 
when I saw it bright and clear-cut, hard 
and silent, under the dawn of that last 
great day. 

And strangest of all is it to hold my 
wife’s hand again, and to think that I 
have counted her and she has counted me 
among the dead. 


[THE END. ] 
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THE LOVES 


OF GOETHE. 


By EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON. 


HE love-life of Goethe may very fitly 
be called ‘‘a dream of fair women.”’ 

The great German poet himself has 
left on record the fact that there was 
never a time, from his youth to his old 
age, when his heart was not stirred by 
the sight of a beautiful maiden ; and as 
the romantic story is unfolded, there 
drifts before us a dream-like vision in 
which we recognize the lovely form of 
Charitas, of Frederica, of Lotte, of Lili, 
of Frau von Stein, of Christiane and of 
other earlier and later loves of that in- 
tense yet changeful nature which mani- 
fested itself in the masterful passion of 
one man for many women. 

It is, indeed, sad to record the fact that 
the greatest of the German poets loved 
most unworthily of them all. By this 
we do not mean that the women who 
were the objects of his affection were un- 
worthy of his love, but that Goethe was 


incapable of loving as they deserved. 
To us, Goethe seems to have pos- 


sessed a dual nature. He was, from 
early youth, conscious of his own power. 
He admitted that he never met a man 
whom he felt to be his intellectual supe- 
rior; and he rendered the same homage 
to his own genius which he demanded 
and received from others. Goethe, the 
man, adored Goethe, the genius. Like 
Napoleon, he believed himself to be a 
‘man of destiny ;’’ and like Napoleon 
he was willing to sacrifice all things to 
his one controlling ambition. 

Many, like Wieland, might have writ- 
ten: ‘* My soul is as full of Goethe as is 
the dew-drop of the morning sun.’’ And 
Goethe was himself impressionable. 
Everywhere, throughout his life, he was 
conscious of « affinities.’’ 

Yet it was not to his sensuous nature 
that women like Frederica Brion, Char- 
lotte Buff, Lili SchOnemann and Char- 
lotte von Stein appealed. It was to the 
pure joy of loving and to a recognized 
spiritual sympathy that Goethe's heart 
most frequently responded. (He loved 
passionately and wholly while he loved. 
He would move heaven and earth to win 


affection. And then—strange as it may 
seem—when his heart’s desire was at- 
tained, the fire upon its altar would sud- 
denly go out and not even Goethe’s own 
will could rekindle it. 

One of the earliest heroines of this 
long life-romance was the lovely Charitas, 
a friend of Goethe’s sister Cornelia, who 
was the center of a charming circle of 
young people in Frankfort. Goethe held 
Charitas in tender remembrance until her 
image was dispelled by that of an equally 
charming young girl of Leipsic. This 
was the pretty and piquant Anna Katha- 
rina Schonkopf, familiarly known as 
«*Kathchen.’’ She was three years older 
than the youthful Wolfgang, but was a 
bright, lovable girl, intelligent and witty, 
and the light of the innkeeper’s house- 
hold where Goethe was received as a 
privileged guest. Music, dancing, ama- 
teur plays and verse-making made the 
days and evenings in the little wine-shop 
very attractive. Under these favoring 
influences, a warm affection sprang up 
between the two young people. 

Another even more dramatic story, 
which has frequently served as a motive 
for artist and romancer, is that which 
Goethe himself tells of the daughters of 
Saveur, the old French dancing-master. 
With the younger of these girls, Goethe 
was ardently in love, while the elder 
sister, Lucinda, was secretly consumed 
with an unrequited passion for him; 
and on one fateful day, Lucinda burst 
into the room just as the youthful lover 
was declaring his affection for her sister. 
In her excitement and despair, Lucinda 
pressed a kiss upon the mouth of Goethe, 
declaring that a curse should fall upon 
the next maiden whose lips met his. 

The conscientious biographer discerns 
an element of fiction in the atmosphere 
of this dramatic scene; but Goethe, in his 
old age, repeated the story, apparently to 
add to the artistically tragic denouement 
of his love for Frederica Brion, which was 
undoubtedly the poet's first grand passion. 

The story of Goetfie’s courtship of the 
beautiful Frederica, begins like an idyllic 
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pastoral. ‘The Leipsic love affairs,”’ 
writes Grimm, ‘‘ seemed child’s play com- 
pared with this. Frederica was the first 
whom he earnestly loved, the first whose 
heart he broke, and whom he never could 
forget.’’ 

Frederica was the daughter of the pas- 
tor of Sessenheim. She was a beautiful, 
noble and high-minded girl, although 
born in asimple country home. Her par- 
ents received Goethe, who came intro- 
duced by a friend, with the most cordial 


hospitality. 
in the country parsonage appealed to 
Goethe's nature. The flowers, the picnics, 


The quaint charms of life 


the walks, the drives, the music, the 
moonlight, together with the pastor's 
lovely daughter, presented an allurement 
to which the impressionable youth sur- 
rendered without reserve. Frederica sang 
her Swiss and Alsatian folk-songs for 
Goethe, and Goethe wrote his tenderest 
love-songs for Frederica—who could doubt 
the result? Frederica gave her heart, 
ne 
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unquestioningly and wholly, to the glo- 
rious youth, who came and went as her 
openly acknowledged lover ; and Goethe 
reveled in the bliss of his idyllic wooing ; 
but no public betrothal took place. The 
confession of love and the plighted troth 
seem ever to have dealt love's death-blow 
in the strange experience of Goethe. To 
win a heart, was rapture; to possess it, 
when won, satiety. According to Goethe's 
own record, he suddenly awakes toa con- 
sciousness that his love for Frederica is 
but a dream, and when he beholds her 
in contrast with the city maids at Stras- 
burg, he realizes that 
the simple country 
girl is not fitted to be | 
the life-companion | 
of the Goethe that is 
to be. And so the 
pretty play comes to | 
its tragic end. 
Frederica wrote one 
‘‘heart-breaking let- } 
ter’’ to Goethe, to ] 
which she received 
no reply. Her suffer- | 
ing culminated in a 
long illness, from 
which she barely es- |g 
caped with her life. 
Eight years passed ; | 
and Goethe, with his | 
Weimar laurels fresh | 
upon his brow, again | 
visited the pleasant | 
parsonage at Sessen- 
heim ; from which ] 
place he wrote the | 
following letter to 
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the illness which she had at that time, 
and from the first moment when I met 
her unexpectedly at the door, conducted 
herself in the most lovely manner, and 
showered upon me such tokens of hearty 
friendship, that I felt quite at ease. I 
must do her the justice to say that she 
did not attempt, by theslightest allusion, 
to awaken in my soul the old feeling. 
. . . The elder people were true-hearted. 
I remained over-night, and left the next 
morning at sunrise. They bade me adieu 
with friendly faces, and I may now once 


more think with pleasure of this little 


secs rook in the world, 
} and live in a feeling 
of peace with the 
spirits of these recon- 
ciled ones.”’ 

Thus he who wrote 
} in immortal lines of 
f} the «Ewig Weib- 
lich,’’ seems to have 
been utterly uncon- 
scious of the superb 
womanhood em- 
bodied in Frederica 
Brion. Hisown words 
prove that hethought 
only of the restora- 
“™| tion of his own peace 
f of mind, and of ob- 
| taining a grateful 
} balm for his own lac- 
} erated conscience. 
With Frederica's 
suffering, he need 
not concern himself. 
‘‘One would forgive 
him much,’’ writes 





Frau von Stein: 
‘« September 25, 1779. 
“I turned aside from the broad road to 
go to Sessenheim. . . . I found the fam- 
ily together just as I had left them eight 
years before, and was received in the 
most cordial way. As I am now as serene 
as the air I breathe, the atmosphere of 
these good, unpretending people was most 
grateful. The second daughter of the 
house had formerly loved me more gener- 
ously than I deserved, and more than 
others on whom I have lavished greater 
passion and lovalty. I was forced to leave 
her at a moment when it almost cost her 
her life; but she treated me with consid- 
eration, spoke lightly of the remains of 


GOETHE AT FRANKFORT. FROM A PAINTING BY Grimm, “but to have 
KAULBACH. broken the heart 


of such a maiden was inhuman” 

The ‘beautiful Frederica’? spent the 
last years of her life in the home of her 
brother-in-law, Pastor Marx, of Meissen- 
heim, where she was loved and revered as 
‘‘Tante Brion.’’ A lady who met her 
frequently in those days states that, from 
childhood, her own ideal of an angel was 
always ‘‘ Tante Brion ’’ in white flowing - 
garments. It is much to be regretted 
that no portrait of Frederica exists. 

The instinctive demand for sympathetic 
companionship which led Goethe so often, 
and with such sad results, to the Sessen- 
heim parsonage, soon made him a fre- 
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quent and welcome guest in the home of 
Amtmann Buff at Wetzlar. The eldest 
daughter of this household was Charlotte 
Buff, whom Goethe has immortalized as 
«« Lotte,’’ in the «‘Sorrows of Werther.’’ 

Charlotte was betrothed to Goethe's 
friend Kestner and, with the latter, 
Goethe was familiarly received in the 
family, whose social life he found very de- 
lightful. It was, to a certain degree, a 
repetition of the life at Sessenheim. 
There were the amateur plays, the long 
walks, the readings, the music and the 
love-songs. Goethe sits at Charlotte’s 
feet, plays with the fringe upon her 
gown and falls hopelessly in love. Then 
comes the second great struggle in the 
soul of the poet. But he cannot betray his 
friend. He resolves to go away ; and his 
passion for ‘‘Lotte’’ reaches its most 


consuming depth only when he discovers 
with what indifference she bids hima cheer- 
ful farewell with her friendly ««Godspeed.”’ 
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How much Goethe really suffered from 
this experience, we do not know; but al- 
though there are hints of suicide, the dis- 
consolate lover very wisely contented 
himself with depicting the sorrows of an 
imaginary Werther—of whom he was 
himself the prototype only up to the de- 
spairing point where the hero resolves to 
put an end to his own life. 

Charlotte and Kestner were at first 
grieved and indignant at the publicity 
given to their private affairs in this story 
wherein the characters were so unmis- 
takable; but they subsequently forgave 
Goethe, for the sake of that nameless 
element in the man which never appealed 
in vain. It was, indeed, as natural for 
Goethe to write as it was for him to feel 
or think. And he never hesitated to make 
literary capital of his own experience. 
Every emotion was analyzed and then 
transferred to paper. It was thus that 
‘«Faust’’ was conceived, born and de- 
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veloped. ‘Faust’? is the man Goethe 
played upon by the influences of earth, 
of heaven and of hell. Moreover, he who 
spared not his own feelings could not be 
expected to spare his friends; and it was 
thus that Charlotte Buff found herself the 
heroine of a romance which thrilled all 
Germany to the heart’s core. 

New Year’s Day, 1775, was the next 
fateful day for Goethe; for it was then 
that he first met the young and beautiful 
‘Lili’? who bears the distinction of hav- 
ing been the poet's only « bride,’’ as a 
maiden formally betrothed is called in 
Germany. 

Anna Elizabeth Schénemann, known 
to all of Goethe's friends and readers as 
‘«« Lili,’’ was a very beautiful and brilliant 
girl belonging to one of the most aristo- 
cratic families in Frankfort. Goethe met 
her for the first time surrounded by a 
charming company of young people in 
her own home. He was at once fasci- 
nated by her simple, cordial, self-pos- 
sessed manner, her sparkling repartee 
and her personal beauty. Lili, however, 
was no novice in society. She was ac- 
customed to attention and admiration, and 
did not easily yield to Goethe’s ardent 
suit, which grew more eager and impas- 
sioned as Lili held herself coyly aloof. 








GOETHE WHEN AT WEIMAR. 





At last, after three 
months of ardent woo- 
ing, the citadel sur- 
rendered. Now it 
would seem that Goe- 
the had obtained all 
that even his great 
and aspiring soul 
could wish. Goethe believed himself 
blessed and happy until his _ betrothal 
was publicly announced. Then, with 
that strange revulsion of feeling which 
he had before experienced at the height 
of love’s attainment, he felt himself a 
prisoner rather than a conqueror, and 
soon began to chafe in the bonds of love. 
He also very soon discovered that his 
Lili had a mind and spirit of her own and 
could not be so easily bent and molded 
to his will as, from ker youth and sweet 
disposition, he had at first believed. Then 
he fancied that Lili’s love lacked inten- 
sity, that it did not respond perfectly to 
his own supreme passion. In short, she 
was not the ‘‘Stella’’ who was then the 
ideal of his soul. 

On the other side, Lili’s mother was 
not altogether satisfied with this exacting 
suitor. Frau Schdénemann did not con- 
sider Goethe her daughter's equal socially; 
she cared nothing for his genius and was 
offended at his self-will and his id‘osyn- 
crasies. 

This experience threw Goethe into a 
most unhappy state of mind. His heart, 
held by an irresistible fascination, yet 
torn by doubts and fears, vields, surren- 
ders, fluctuates, resists, hopes, despairs, 
until he at last resolves to sever the bonds 
which are at once his happiness and his 
misery. For temporary relief he makes 
a journey to Switzerland; but absence 
from Lili only draws him nearer to her 
in spirit. Suddenly, on her birthday, the 
sight of a little gold heart which she has 
given him reawakens his love in all its 
first intenseness. He feels that he can- 
not live without her, and he abruptly 
takes leave of his traveling companions 
and returns to Frankfort. 

On meeting his betrothed Goethe finds 
her more beautiful and more fascinating 
than ever before. He is enthralled anew, 
only to pass through the familiar stages 
of rapture, doubt and despair. 

Lili, constant and true, endeavors to 
hold her errant lover in spite of adverse 
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circumstances. She even proposes to 
him that they “turn their backs on all 
these hindrances and obstacles and fly to 
America, there to live entirely for each 
other.’’ Her efforts, however, are vain ; 
and influenced by her family friends and 
the reports which doubtless misrepre- 
sented Goethe’s earlier love affairs, Lili 
at last decides: ‘* Whatever we may 
suffer apart, true happiness will not come 
of our union."’ 

Goethe breaks the engagement ; but he 
is conscious of having been dismissed. 

As for Lili, she suffered deeply but she 
was not heart-broken like Frederica. She 
was afterward happily married to Baron 
von Tiirckheim. The beautiful girl de- 
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veloped into a noble woman. In after 
life she paid a most grateful tribute to the 
lover of her youth, saying that she owed 
to him her moral and spiritual existence. 

Goethe once visited Lili in Strasburg 
when she was at the loveliest period of 
womanhood—a happy mother with her 
first baby in her arms. What might not 
Goethe’s life have been had he kept for 
his own bosom the jewel which he once 
possessed but dropped from a too careless 
hand? 

The most decisive and important ex- 
ternal event in Goethe’s career was his 
removal to Weimar, whither he had been 


invited by the young Duke Charles 
Augustus. Here an entirely new life 
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began, both socially and intellectually. 
The poet held an important government 
office, and was received at court and in 
the most aristocratic and exclusive circles 
of Weimar. He enjoyed the personal 
friendship and congenial society of the 
young Duke Carl August andthe Duchess 
Luise, while the celebrated Dowager 
Duchess Anna Amalia, who was the in- 
spiring genius of poetry and art at the 
Weimar court, became the poet’s devoted 
admirer and friend. All the celebrities 
who visited the «‘ Athens of Germany’”’ 
sought, and paid homage to; the great 


would she consent to a continuance of 
their friendly relations unless her lover 
controlled and subdued his unfortunate 
passion. 

To this woman Goethe read his dramas 
and novels, page by page, as they ema- 
nated from his brain. Letters, notes and 
messages also daily passed between them ; 
and their correspondence shows Frau von 
Stein’s profound intellectual sympathy 
with the man of genius. 

Goethe was, in the mean time, a con- 
stant guest at the house of Frau von Stein, 
whose husband approved and shared the 





Goethe. Here the 
spirit of the poet, 
scientist, philoso- 
pher and statesman 
found its freest, high- 
est scope. 

In his « Dichtung 
and Wahrheit,’’ Goe- 
the tells us that 
‘the first Weimar 
days were perplexed 
by multifarious love 
affairs ;’’ but into 
these we will not in- 
quire, since they 
were soon forgotten 
in his loveand friend- 
ship for the woman 
who for the next 
ten years filled his 
thoughts. The love 
of Goethe for Char- 
lotte von Stein ended 
in a platonic friend- 
ship, which remained 
unbroken for a whole 
decade, and which is 
one of the most re- 
markable in literary history. Goethe 
was only twenty-six years old when he 
arrived at Weimar. Charlotte von Stein 
was a woman of thirty-five, the wife 
of a worthy and eminent man and the 
mother of seven interesting children. 
That her heart was stirred by the ad- 
miration and adoration of the young 
poet, is very evident. Had she been free 
to love him in return, she would doubt- 
less have given him her heart. But she 
was a true woman, loyal to her husband, 
her family and her duty ; and when Goethe 
unexpectedly betrayed his love for her, 
she was deeply shocked and grieved ; nor 
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friendship of the 
poet. The children 
were also very fond 
of him and one son, 
Fritz, was educated 
by Goethe, who took 
great delight in the 
boy’s affectionate 
companionship. 

Kaulbach, in one 
of his character paint- 
| ings, has given us a 
very vivid picture of 
this life at Weimar. 
It represents Goethe 
crowned by the Muse 
of Poetry, and sur- 
rounded by the ad- 
miring court circle, 
in the central figure 
of which werecognize 
the beautiful Char- 
lotte von Stein laying 
her wreaths of laurel 
at Goethe’s feet. 

During this period 
eee) Goethe was also the 
constant admirer of 
Corona Schroter, a beautiful singer and 
actress who frequently took part in the 
court festivities and for whom Goethe 
prepared many roles. 

As the years passed, however, the great 
soul of Goethe grew restless and chafed 
in its surroundings. 

A journey to Italy was undertaken— 
with the rich literary results which are 
well known to the world. 

When Goethe was at Castel Gandolfo, 
in 1787, he met and fell ardently in love 
with the beautiful young girl whose por- 
trait, drawn by his own hand, is one of 
the most exquisite treasures of art. This 











was the ‘Fair 
Maid of Milan,”’ 
who had come 
to Castel Gan- 
dolfo with a Ro- 
man lady whom 
Goethe had pre- 
viously known. 
The Milanese 
maiden was 
young and fair, 
with tender blue 
eyes and a winsome manner. Goethe at 
once entered upon the very dangerous 
pastime of giving lessons in English to 
his young friend; and was consequently 
deep in love before he discovered that 
this adorable girl was betrothed to an- 
other. 

Then followed the period of mental 
anguish to which we are already well ac- 
customed. Subsequently, theengagement 
of the «: Fair Maid of Milan’’ was broken 
through the faithlessness of her lover; 
and Goethe again met her in Rome, as the 
guest of Angelica Kaufmann. She was 
still the object of his «‘ tender interest,”’ 
and also, let it be recorded, of an « affec- 
tionate farewell.’’ 

After a sojourn of two years in the 
Eternal City, Goethe experienced that 
touch of Heimweh which inevitably comes 
to all Germans exiled from the Father- 
land ; and, impelled by homesick long- 
ing, he returned suddenly to Weimar. 
He undoubtedly desired and expected to 
take up his old life where he had left it. 
But the traveler had not reckoned on the 
changes in himself. His horizon had 
broadened infinitely during his stay in 
Rome. Life and nature had acquired an 
entirely new perspective; and it was a 
sad but very evident fact that the one wo- 
man to whom he looked for welcome had 
not, in her comparatively restricted life, 
kept pace with his intellectual advance- 
ment. Goethe, the man of forty, with his 
glorious intellect in its full development, 
did not find in Charlotte von Stein, the 
woman of fifty, faded and aged through 
illness, the realization of the ideal he had 
cherished during his absence in Italy. 
She, with a woman’s intuition, immedi- 
ately perceived all this. She knew in- 
stinctively that her scepter was broken. 
Her womanly pride was touched. Cold- 
ness and reserve were her only safeguards. 
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Their separation was inevitable ; but 
before it came, even while Goethe was 
protesting that he was Charlotte’s de- 
voted friend, as of old, he had entered 
upon a newrelationship which, as soon as 
it was discovered, sundered all ties be- 
tween them. 

Within four weeks after his return to 
Weimar, Goethe had met and taken into 
his heart and home the young girl with 
whom he contracted what was termed a 
««Gewissensehe,’’ or conscience-marriage. 
This young girl was Christiane Vulpius. 
She was humbly born and uneducated, 
but very pretty and lovable. Her charac- 
ter had been above reproach until she met 
the great man whom all Weimar adored. 

The ‘ conscience-marriage’’ was con- 
sidered by Goethe as binding as a legal 
union ; still, it was kept a secret for many 
months. All Weimar, however, was 
shocked and scandalized by the discovery. 
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LILI. FROM A PAINTING BY KAULBACH, 

For some years the presence of Chris- 
tiane was ignored in Goethe’s house. 
Guests came and went, tea parties and 
concerts were given, but Christiane did 
not appear. She was not recognized by 
Goethe's dearest friends. Neither Herd- 
er’s wife nor Charlotte von Schiller could 
indorse Goethe's ‘‘conscience-marriage ”’ 
with Christiane, and Frau von Stein 
looked upon her with contempt. August, 
the little son of Goethe and Christiane, 
often visited Karl Schiller ; but Karl was 
not permitted to visit August under his 
mother’s roof. 

In 1797, Goethe took Christiane, of 
whom he always spoke as his wife, and 
their son, then eight years old, to visit 
his mother, the gute Frau Rath, in 
Frankfort. This visit must have been a 
great happiness to Christiane, for she was 
warmly welcomed and cordially enter- 
tained in the home where Goethe was still 
adored. 

A few years later, Christiane assumed 
the position of hostess in Goethe's house. 
This tardy recognition was granted her 
by Goethe after his recovery from a se- 
vere illness through which he was devot- 
edly cared for by Christiane. She first 


appeared at a dinner given to the wife of 
the court marshal, the Countess Egloff- 
stein, and the duchess’ maids of honor. 
This was, of course, a great triumph for 
poor little Christiane, who had patiently 
borne all the reproaches and slights which 
had been heaped upon her. During the 
following winter she had the great pleas- 
ure of participating in a sleighing party 
sitting at Goethe’s side in the place usu- 
ally offered to some fine lady of the court. 
She was also present at a court pageant in 
1802, her little son August having the 
role of «« Amor ”’ in a play with the young 
prince and princesses. The record of this 
féte-day assures us that the ‘‘ angry eyes 
of the court ladies did not prevent Chris- 
tiane from heartily enjoying the splendid 
sights.’’ In 1805, Wieland frequently 
visited Goethe, and he noted the tender 
courtesy with which Goethe always treat- 
ed Christiane, who sat in the place of 
honor at the table. 

Soon after this, Weimar was filled with 
the invading troops of the French army ; 
and Christiane, by her coolness and brav- 
ery, saved Goethe's life from an attack of 
the drunken soldiery. Thereupon a sec- 
ond wave of gratitude surged through 
Goethe’s heart ; and on Oct. 17, 1806, he 
wrote the following letter to Giinther, the 
court preacher: 


‘‘ During these days and nights, an old 
purpose of mine has come to ripeness. I 
want to recognize fully and legally as 
mine, my little friend who has done so 
much for me, and has now lived through 
these hours of trial with me. Tell me, 
worthy and reverend father, how to pro- 
ceed that as soon as possible—on Sunday 
or earlier—we may be publicly married. 
What steps must be taken? Can you not 
perform the ceremony yourself? : 
Give the answer, if possible, to the mes- 
senger.”’ 


The marriage of Goethe and Christiane 
Vulpius accordingly took place on Sun- 
day, Oct. 19, 1806, in the sacristy of the 
Court Church, and in the presence of 
their son, then seventeen years of age, 
and of Riemer, Goethe's friend and pri- 
vate secretary. 

Thus, hurriedly and unceremoniously, 
the ‘‘ glorious’’ Goethe, who in youth 
had feared that such a maiden as Freder- 
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ica Brion would not prove worthy of pres- 
entation in his father’s house, or that a 
union with her would interfere with the 
perfect development of his intellectual 
powers—this man, at the age of fifty- 
seven and at the height of his fame, took 
unto himself a wife who was a social out- 
cast, and for whom he begged recognition 
from his friends in vain. 

Such was the bitter irony of fate. 

Thus all these efforts and the tardy 
justice rendered by Goethe to Christiane 
caine too late. Their son was accepted 
as legitimate, but Goethe’s wife was never 
received in Weimar society. 
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Christiane died quite suddenly on the 
6th of June, 1816, and Goethe was left 
desolate and heart-broken. His grief at 
the death-bed of his wife was distressing 
and his letters to his friends show how 
deep was his sorrow at her loss. 

A year after Christiane’s death, her 
son married Ottilie von Pogwisch, a 
bright, sympathetic, intellectual girl, of 
whom the aged poet was very fond, and 
by whose tender ministrations his last 
hours were comforted. 

Through theclosing years of his long life, 
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Goethe still worked on, ‘‘without haste, 
without rest,’’ striving to complete the 
symmetrical, pyramidal structure which 
he had, from youth, aspired to build out 
of the elements of his own intellect. The 
apex was reached in 1832, when the poet 
died at the age of eighty-three years. He 
had outlived his wife and son and all his 
near personal friends—Schiller, Herder, 
Wieland, Karl August, the Duchess 
Luise and the Duchess Anna Amalia— 
thus illustrating the truth of his oft- 
quoted saying: ‘To live long is to out- 
live many.” 

But the world was still left to do hom- 


SESSENHEIM, 


age to this great man. Through his 
genius he had become cosmopolite. The 
universe recognized the universal mind. 
He had never lost sight of his one su- 
preme ambition, but faithfully carried 
out his inward impulsion toward a com- 
plete and perfect culture. From his myriad 
heart experiences and mind experiences 
we all profit. Great scholars from all 
countries, with kings and princes, came 
to do him homage ; and at the passing 
of Goethe ‘no man stood with covered 
head.”’ 
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POMPEII. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT. 


NE bland morn, while I stood near that famed bay 





Which fronts the world’s most tragic ruin of all, 
And while, in violet vapor’s dimming thrall, 
Castellammare and Sorrento lay 
Southward beyond the luminous cove, some sway 
Of trance, or witchery still more magical, 
Seized me and bade, with swiftness to appall, 


The live luxurious past my soul dismay. 


From many a villa’s bright floor, flower-bestrewed, 
Fountains leaped glittering ; temple and street and square 
Swarmed with gay Greeks; rich chariots rumbled by; 
And in one sweet miraculous glimpse I viewed, 
Rebuilt, repeopled, reincarnate there, 


The revel of radiance that was Pompeii! 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF OUR LATE 
WAR WITH SPAIN. 
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T is always the unexpected which 
happens. And in war, the unex- 
pected is apt to be sudden in arrival 
and frightful in appearance. The naval 
catastrophe of the night of the 15th and 
the loss of three thousand lives came 
as a sobering shock to the brave people 
that had welcomed war as a relief from the 
monotonies of every-day life. But the 
tragedy was quickly to become insignifi- 
cant and the very memory of it to be 
swallowed up by the events which fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. 
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U. S. ARMORED CRUISER “NEW YORK.” 








On the afternoon of the 16th the cable 
brought news that our fleet had arrived 
without further opposition within sight 
of the guns of Havana. The refusal to sur- 
render compelled a notification of the city, 
and the opening of the batteries of the 
nearest battle-ships, with reply from the 
forts. But the defense was largely a per- 
functory one, and after a decent interval 
the white flag was run 
up. Notime was lost in 
arranging the details of 
surrender. The Span- 
ish army had moved 
out of the city, and 
unconditional terms 
were finally accepted 
by the alcdide. 

At 8 P.M. not more 
than thirty thousand 
troops had been disem- 
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barked. As night came on, a 
strong blow set in from the north- 
west. The sky was overcast and 
the moon only occasionally 
peared from behind 
miasses of skurrying 
clouds. It became 
necessary to discon- 
tinue the work of dis- 
embarkation because 
of the roughness of the 
water and the rolling 
of theships. The lines 
of picket boats ex- 
tended more than sixty miles to the east 
and about forty to the west. The fears 
originally entertained that the Spanish 
squadron might be hiding somewhere 
along the coast and would presently ap- 
pear, gradually died out as thenight wore 
on. General Miles and Admiral Bunce, 


ap- 





“INDIANA.” 
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with other leading officers of the fleet and 
the army, had been in consultation during 
the evening in Havana. The naval officers 
did not return to their ships until nearly 
midnight. Soon afterward, officers, sailors 
and soldiers, except the few on duty, were 
sunk in sleep. ‘To-morrow was to be a 
busy day and everyone 
nized the duty of preparing for it. 

It still lacked a couple of hours 
of daybreak when there came flash 
ing back along the line 
of picket boats a sig- 
nal which was sufficient 
to arouse the officers of 
the watch to excite- 
ment: «* Enemy in force 
in southwest.’’ This 
time it not the 


recog- 


was 
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“ KATAHDIN.”’ 
which awakened ,the 
From a hundred ships 


bursting shells 
sleeping fleet. 


came bugle calls ringing out over the 
water. On the transports the long roll 
was rattled off on the snare-drums. 


Almost ina moment the smoke seemed 
to rise from the funnels of battle-ships 
and cruisers—at first in whiffs, then 
growing heavier and presently rolling up 
in black volumes. 

Over the waters of the bay, but a 
moment before so still, 
arose the hum of busy 
human life. The most 
distinct of the noises 
was that of anchor 
chains being drawn 
through their iron 
hawse-holes. 

The signals continued 
to flash : «‘Large Span- 
ish fleet coming on at 
full speed.’’ The ad- 
miral was on deck in 
briefest space of time, signaling the pre- 
liminary orders of battle. First a cruiser, 
then a battle-ship, swung clear of its moor- 
ings. ‘The torpedo-boats were being buf- 
feted by the waves. ‘* Resume work of dis- 
embarkation ; push with utmost vigor,"’ 
was signaled to the transports by Gen- 
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er-l Miles from his 
headquarters on shore. 
Many small boats had 
been swinging during 
the night in the rough 
waters at the end of 
spars, and were ready 
for immediate use. 



























Landsmen were soon 
climbing laboriously 
out to the end of the 
spars and sliding down ropes to their 
places. The more expert sailors brought 


out and lowered rifles and knapsacks. 
While the first boats were pulling for 
the shore, came the roar of guns from the 
land side of Havana, and presently between 
the crack of field-pieces could be heard 
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the rattle of small arms. The meaning of 
it was obscure, but it was rightly guessed 
that the Spanish army which had aban- 
doned Havana at noon was now return- 
ing toa night attack on the small force 
already landed. 

Admiral Bunce had determined that 
the scene of conflict should not be in the 
vicinity of the unarmed vessels. His 
fleet moved, in procession, slowly out of 
the harbor and headed for the west, the 
troops on the trans- 
ports crowding the 
rails and the lower 
shrouds and sending 
cheer after cheer to 
those going to battle. 


‘‘Nos morituri salu- 
tamus,’’ 
It is necessary to 


turn for a moment to 
the results which the 
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news of the clever attack by the three 
Spanish cruisers produced in Europe. 
Not only had the American journals told 
the full extent of our loss, but two New 
York papers which had been indulging 
in extremely vicious criticism of the war 
and of all connected with it, gave the 
wildest and most exaggerated accounts 
of what had happened—:four of our 
cruisers and two battle-ships and twelve 
transports have been 
sunk, and twenty thou- 
sand lives lost.’’ 

These telegraphic ac- 
counts were repeated to 
the numerous European 
journals to which refer- 
ence has already been 
made. The outbreak of 
criticism was even fiercer 
than before, and added to 
this were expressions of 
contempt for the Yankees 
who had permitted such 
havoc to be wrought by a few Spanish 
cruisers. It was even said that two Amer- 
ican cruisers had run away from the 
scene of conflict and that Bunce had pur- 
posely kept withdrawn until the end. 
Especially fierce was the German press. 

Our ambassador, who had returned to 
Berlin, not hearing from the United States 
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consul at Bremen regarding the reported 
concentration of troops, sent telegraphic 
inquiry but again failed to receive a reply. 
He immediately dispatched a member of 
his diplomatic staff. 

The report regarding the sailing of a 
British fleet from Portsmouth proved in- 
accurate, but our consul telegraphed that 
a large squadron was being fitted for sea 
and that work was being carried on night 
and day. No special 
significance was at- 
tached to this fact, 
as it had been the 
habit of Great Brit- 
ain to send squadrons 
of observation wher- 
ever important hos- 
tilities were afoot. 

Meantimethespirit 
of Germany was be- 
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The conference had lasted 
far into the night, and 
when it was concluded 
messengers were seen to 
leave in haste. An hour 
later, ministers and secre- 
taries and generals of divi- 
sion began to arrive. Be- 
fore daylight the assem- 
blage had dispersed. The 
Rothschild had left Berlin 
and a hundred messengers 
were carrying orders to 
regiments and brigades. The next day 
Minister White had an engagement at a 
country housetwenty miles out from Berlin 
and passed a delightful day. A large party 
assembled for a masquerade in the even- 
ing, and after the unmasking, our minister 
was the recipient of marked attention. He 
went to bed, at a late hour, gratified 
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arrogance of America and the necessity of 
preventing the absolute domination of a 
republic over so large a part of the earth’s 
surface. 

A Rothschild had arrived in Berlin 
on the evening of the 15th, and been 
driven at once to the emperor's palace. 
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at the esteem in which his country was 
held and well satisfied with himself in 
his capacity of representative. 

The telegrams from Washington which 
he found on his return from the country 
late on the following day, caused him 
annoyance. It was stupid in the Secre- 

tary of State to be worry- 
ing himself over our Ger- 
man relations. Neverthe- 
less he telegraphed to our 
consul at Bremen. 

On the afternoon of 
the 15th, cable mes- 
sages of a most dis- 
quieting tenor were 
received at the White 
House. In the rush 
of other and pettier 
affairs incident to the 
lamentable organiza- 
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tion of a president’s life which 
has come down to us from the ; 
days of the first 
occupants, the full 
tenor of these dis- 
patches was not 
understood. It 
seemed an incon- 
ceivable thing that 
Great Britain 
should actually 
contemplate action 
unfriendly to this 
country. Moreover, 
England and Ger- 
many were believed 
to be so unfriendly to each other that any 
combination seemed an absurdity. 
Enough, however, was given out to the 
metropolitan dailies to put them on the 
look-out and induce them to instruct their 
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European correspondents to run the mat- 


ter toearth. On the same date, Ameri- 
cans in Canada began to hear rumors of 
the strengthening of Canadian forces and 
the recruiting of new regiments. Up to 
this time nothing really disquieting had 
appeared in the American papers regard- 
ing the European situation; but on the 
16th the word by cable left no doubt as to 
the conditions and the country awoke to 
the fact that we not 
merely had on hand a 
dispute with a second- 
rate people, but were 
about to enter upon 
the struggle of our lives 
with the most formi- 
dable powers of the 
globe. 

The Emperor of Ger- 
many was unquestion- 
ably concentrating in 
German ports a force 
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variously estimated at two hundred 
thousand to four hundred thousand men. 
Great Britain was gathering a squadron 
such as had never crossed the Atlantic. 
Canada could easily muster an army of ° 
a hundred and fifty thousand men to 
join forces with those of Germany and 
Spain. The result on the Ameri- 

can public was a curious one. Men 

who had been indifferent the day 
before— quietly going 
about business as if 
nothing could rouse them 
—dropped their affairs 
and began to think what 
they could do to help 
out in such an emer- 
gency. Almost in an hour 
family circles were broken upand men were 
hurrying offto posts ofduty. Inthe great 
seaport cities, movement began looking to 
the removal of families and valuables to 
the interior. Ejight-o’clock morning ex- 


tras added to the excitement, by the 
news that a great naval battle was then 
in progress off Havana. 


Business was 
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suspended. The 
streets were jammed, 
and the whole nation 
counted the seconds. 

The American fleet 
had an opportunity 
to get well away from 
Havana before the 
first Spanish smoke 
was sighted. The 
squadron was formed 
in order of 
the flagship of the admiral occupying a 
central position. It was no longer the 
day when a Farragut should lash him- 
self to the rigging and lead the way in 
heroic. measure. This was to be a new 
kind of naval war where brains rather 
than gallantry would win the day. Recog- 
nizing the importance of preserving a 
commanding position, Admiral Bunce 
stood calmly on the bridge, surveying 
through his glasses the approaching fleet 
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U. S. TORPEDO-BOAT 
and speculating as to the weight of guns 
and armor which each of his vessels would 
likely have opposed to her. 

The talk of eight- or ten-mile gun 
ranges does not find much favor in the 
navy, where the cost of ammunition, and 
the mechanical difficulties incident to its 
use, have been carefully considered. The 
wind had gone down, but the sea was yet 
rough. The vessels of both sides took 
their places in order of battle when miles 
apart, but the distance between the 
opposing fleets lessened and less- 
ened without the firing of a gun. 

Men sat limply around the guns, 
hemmed in by iron turrets, waiting 
fora sound. The officers 
to whom was given the 
task of « fighting the tur- 
rets’’ had their eyes glued 
to the glasses fixed in 
the observation towers 
and were intent upon the 
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maneuvers. But the men themselves 
had no such diversion. The narrow iron 
hemmed them as would prison walls ; 
they were to fight, so to speak, in the 
dark ; and thoughts involuntarily turned 
for a last time to wives and children, to 
mothers and sweethearts. The joy of 
action in conflict would presently come 
as an inexpressible relief to this terrible 
waiting. 

‘Six miles away,’’ the captain of the 
flagship telephoned 
from his conning 
tower to the officers 
in the fighting tur- 
rets—*' Five and one- 
half’’—++ Five’’- 
“ Four and one-half"’ 
— ++ Four ’’—and each 
time the officers reset 
their range and ad- 
justed their telescopes 
to the most likely targets. «‘ Three and 
one-half’? — ‘three miles’? —a puff of 
smoke suddenly appears near the bow of 
the Spanish flag-ship, a sharp crack is 
heard, then another and another and still 
others in a crescendo roar. 

Five—six—seven explosions take place 
on the American vessels. It is the ene- 
mvy’s shells. One has struck the steel 
top of an observation tower and carried it 
away, leaving the headless body of the 
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young officer at the glass to sink to the 
floor. The body is hastily removed and 
a new man appears standing, telescope in 
hand, in the now unguarded opening, 
sweeping the horizon as calmly as if noth- 
ing had occurred. 

The signal «Full speed ahead’’ has 
been reserved for this moment. Almost 
before the heavy guns of the enemy have 
been recharged, the vessels have crossed 
the two-mile limit and the signal to begin 
firing is hoisted on Admiral Bunce’s flag- 
ship. Not only do words fail to describe 
the terrific forces brought into action in 
the mod- 
ern sea j 
battle but 
the imag- f 
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ination itself can present but a feeble 
counterpart. Officers who were in the fight 
off Havana say that from the moment the 
action was fairly opened they worked amid 
horrors. ‘* We seemed to be in the crater of 
an active volcano,’ onedescribed thescene. 
‘‘ The ears were split with sound. Com- 
rades disappeared in fragments before our 
eyes. Fury appeared to take possession 
of the living. There would be an explo- 
sion and when the smoke had partly 
cleared it would be found that a whole 
section had been shot away.”’ 

Under cover of the dense smoke which 
quickly enveloped the waters, a new en- 
gine of war was brought for the first 
time into play. Well in 
the rear of the line as it 
departed from Havana was 
the American liner «St. 
Louis.’’ A thousand me- 
chanics had hastily cut port- 
holes through her thin iron 
sides and mounted three 
hundred six-pound rapid- 
fire guns. Along the center 
upper deck had been erected 
a slight iron platform on j 
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which one hundred and fifty gatling and 
maxim guns were in place, with twenty 
more on platforms built around the masts. 
Each of the six-pound guns had a capac- 
ity of ten shots per minute or a total 
rain of three thousand shells, each capable 
of piercing light armor’or causing death 
and destruction if it entered a turret port- 
hole. When the subject had been dis- 
cussed prior to the breaking out of the 
war, the idea of thus equipping a fast 
merchant steamer had been pooh-poohed, 
the claim being set up that the big guns 
of the battle-ships would leave nothing 
of the merchantman before she could 
come within the limited range at which 
her six-pounders would 
be effective. With her 
great speed in reserve, 
the «St. Louis”? hung 
on the rear and out of 
reach until the action 
had been well begun. 
As the pall of smoke 
began to descend, her 
officers recognized their 
opportunity and came 
on without attention 
from the enemy until 
almost alongside the ‘El Pelayo,’* one 
of the Spanish battle-ships. Then there 
was let loose a broadside of one hundred 
and fifty three-inch guns and the entire 
one hundred and seventy maxim and 
gatling guns. 

It was believed by the officers on board 
the «St. Louis’’ that the guns of the Span- 
ish ship were never fired after the receipt 
of that first minute’s iron and leaden 
hail. It was found afterward that num- 
berless bullets from the repeating guns 
and many shells from the rapid-fire guns 
had penetrated every porthole and open- 
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ing. A single three-inch shell had killed 
every man in one turret. Before the dis- 
covery was made that the ship had ceased 
fighting, nearly eight thousand three- 
inch shells and more than fifty thousand 
bullets had been rained upon her— 
the greater part rattling harmlessly 
from her armored sides. Nevertheless a 
small percentage penetrating the open- 
ings was sufficient to leave nothing alive 
above the water-line. And it was all so 
quickly done! In four minutes the «St. 
Louis,’’ comparatively little injured, was 
able to cease firing and turn her prow in 
pursuit of another adversary. 

Under the cover of the smoke, three 
Spanish cruisers managed to get away, 
and rounding Cuba reach a neutral port 
well to the south. One battle-ship and 
two cruisers were sunk during the en- 
gagement, going down suddenly with all 
on board. The remainder cannot be said 
to have surrendered. They simply ceased 
firing, and when taken possession of were 
a mass of ruins above the water-line— 
everywhere encumbered with the dead 
and the dying. The water was full of 
sailors who in the craze of the awful din 
had jumped overboard, preferring death 
by water to the seemingly certain death 
on board ship. 

On board the United States fleet the 
results were little less awful. Admiral 
Bunce, who had persisted in standing on 

- the bridge, had been killed within 
the first five minutes after his guns 
had opened. Officers had insisted 
on standing without the armor in 
order to see how to fight their ships, 
and the mortality had been very 
heavy, amounting to fifty-five per 
cent. of all the commissioned line of- 
ficers who took part in the fight. 

A curious thing had happened to 
the second-class battle-ship ‘‘ Texas.”’ 

In her construction the naval engi- 
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neers had arranged a 
torpedo compartment, 
in the after part of the 
ship, covered with 
three-quarter-inch ar- 
mor. A small shell 
from a Spanish rapid- 
fire gun penetratedthis 
iron and struck one of 
two Whitehead torpe- 
does which were being 
handled preparatory touse. The explosion 
which followed seemed to blow the upper 
part of the ship to atoms, and to penetrate 
to the magazines, for a second explosion 
immediately followed, hoisting one of the 
great turrets bodily into the air. Captain 
Wise, who was on the bridge at the time, 
was blown into the water and escaped 
by clinging to some wreckage. 

It was a victory, but gained at what a 
cost in lives! A victory which left not 
a single vessel belonging to the victors 
in condition to renew the fight. 

The news, which was cabled from Ha- 
vana to Washington later in the day, was 
received with the wildest enthusiasm. 
Men cheered and actually cried. The 
whole nation seemed to have gone mad. 
The death-list had not vet begun toarrive. 
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the control of the cur- 
rency and to seize per- 
sonal advantage out 
of the public calamity. 

There was now no 
such effort. With but 
little opposition all 


parties united upon 
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At English and German centers the 
excitement was almost equally intense. 
All disguise was now thrown off. Prepa- 
rations were openly pushed, though dec- 
laration of hostile intent was withheld. 
The Secretary of State cabled Ministers 
Hay and White to ask an immediate ex- 
planation of the reported conditions. 
Both governments placed obstacles in the 
way of direct statement and gave answers 
that were evasive and anything but re- 
assuring. 

If the activity had previously been 
great in the preparation of war material 
in the factories of the United States, it 
now became intense. Men awoke to the 
certainty that from a condition of appar- 
ently unending peace, they had suddenly 
been precipitated into a conflict which 
would tax the utmost resources of the 
whole people. Coinci- 
dent with the giving out 
of contracts for equip- 
ping troops and obtain- 
ing war supplies, had 
sprung up the problem 
of finances. It had been 
calculated that five 
hundred millions would 
be none too much if the v. 
war lasted more than thirty days; and 
even with so happy a termination, it was 
not an improbable event that a larger 
sum than this would be consumed before 
the troops should be returned to their 
homes and all outstanding contracts set- 
tled in full. Congress was formulating a 
measure upon this basis, when the news 
of England's and Germany's intentions 
became known. The estimate was at 
once put forward to a thousand millions 
of dollars, with a provision for twice that 
sum if it should become necessary. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War, 
Congress and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had been besieged by bankers 
who desired to throw into private hands 
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should be full legal tender for all debts 
public and private and convertible at any 
time into bonds which would be redeem- 
able after fifty years in coin of the high- 
est standard of value. 

For a long time prior to the breaking 
out of war this proposal had been un- 
der discussion and had received the sup- 
port of leading business men, financiers, 
bankers and students. But the natural 
inertia of the public mind, confirmed by 
an interested few who had control of an 
influential press, had vear after year barred 
all legislation. 
Now, however, 
that a real neces- 
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sity had arisen there was but one mind, 
the opposition not even putting in an 
appearance. 

The power of the modern Croesus had 
begun to exhibit itself in the sudden 
change of tone of the European press. 
But the control of a large section of the 
fourth estate was a simple matter. There 
are newspapers governed by financial 
powers whose very editors scarcely rec- 
ognize the supervision which is exercised 
over them. They are like beef cattle fat- 


tening on the plain—they are allowed 
to roam apparently at will, vet never 
quite out of sight of the man with a 
lariat ; so that, when needed, they may 
be roped and branded. 
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But it is larger and more delicate diplo- 
macy which involves the handling of 
kings, keeping in pay a thousand court- 
iers by well-distributed interests in banks 
and railway shares—instructing them 
from time to time through alert minds 
capable of pointing out deftly and subtly 
the way which leads to success ; or fur- 
nishing the incident of an occasional 
downfall, dictated by an unerring hand 
which would intimidate the over-inde- 
pendent and make comfortable those who, 
for a consideration, have given them- 
selves up to downright slavery. 

This mastery is managed with so light 
a hand that the controlling power goes 
almost unrecognized. And yet it is 
infinitely more complete than in 
the olden days when the disobedi- 
ent or suspected were secretly or- 
dered up to be beheaded. In those fd 
times suspicion some- 
times came to the slave 
first and, contemplat- 
ing the certainty of 
destruction, he not in- 
frequently preferred 
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like Samson, to seize the pillars and pull 
down the structure upon the master’s head 
equally with his own. «: The art of the mas- 
tery of governments by secret influences’’ 
—what a book it would make if it could 
be written by one of the few who know ! 
Yet almost any mind can grasp the gen- 
eral plan in its salient points. What will 
not four hundred millions wielded with a 
single purpose, accomplish in the year 
1900? The art is being reduced to a sci- 
ence and will, at the present rate of prog- 
ress, be perfected by that year. Such an 
influence is so far-reaching, so enwrap- 
ping, so complete, that both kaiser and 
queen become mere puppets ruled by 
that public opinion which a purchased 
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press can create, a parliament which 
money can elect, and influenced by court- 
iers whose motives are guided by their 
investments. 

The field was not altogether unripe for 
the part which it had suddenly become 
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the object of the Rothschilds to play. 
The Emperor of Germany had daily grown 
more arbitrary in his ideas of the divine 
establishment of his throne. The Ameri- 
can republic seemed a living refutation 
of his beliefs. In America the spirit of 
unrest engendered by his absolutism had 
found a refuge. From America came let- 
ters from German emigrants which told 
of a land where conditions were not as in 
Germany. 

Then, too, the numerous army which 
had been fostered with such care hun- 
gered for action. The 
kaiser himself, sternly 
as he repressed in public 
all expression of desir- 
ing conflict, in secret 
dreamed of the glory of 
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The lay mind was vastly puzzled by 
the European situation as it now ap- 
peared. What understanding existed be- 
tween Germany and England and France 
and Russia regarding the American expe- 
dition? Had all parties in interest agreed 

either to aid or tacitly to approve a 

step which would settle forever the 

obnoxious Monroe doctrine and leave 
the South American continent open 
for colonies from over- 
crowding populations? 
The Rothschild influ- 
ence was a very broad 
one and could accom- 
plish wonders; but some- 
times peoples took the 
bit in their own mouths. 
The stir in France and 
® Russia within the suc- 
ceeding forty-eight 
hours indicated the pos- 
sibility of momentous events. It was an 
easy enough matter to find rulers, but 
would their people stay bound ? 

Early in the autumn, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce had passed resolu- 
tions asking additional guns and artil- 
lerymen for New York harbor. The mat- 
ter had not been taken very seriously. In 
fact, no sooner had the resolutions been 








another Sedan. Foreign 
conflict would unify the 
nation and rouse the 
Reichstag to liberal ap- 
propriation for army 
and navy. Moreover, 
the tone of the American Monroe doctrine 
was arrogance itself. There were other 
motives of which the public knew noth- 
ing and of which they will never know 
—a complex network of personal interests, 
beliefs, fears and superstitions. 

The public will probably never come to 
understand the exact motives which un- 
derlay the suddenly arranged compact 
between Great Britain and Germany. 
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recorded than Mr. Roosevelt, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, had di- 
verted attention from the practical, com- 
mon-sense necessities of harbor defense, 
to the navy, by widely published inter- 
views in which he claimed that what we 
need to defend our harbors is battle-ships 
—the cost of one gun on a rolling, un- 
stable, easily sinkable battle-ship being 
about twenty times that of the same 
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gun placed in a eommanding posi- 
tion, mounted on a disappearing car- 
riage and protected by earth and stone 
work that will bury the most penetrating 
modern projectile. Many good patriots 
have shown incapacity to look at a na- 
tion’s concerns aside from that part of 
affairs which they are personally direct- 
ing. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand Ger- 
man troops landed at Montreal and 
joined by one hundred and fifty thousand 
Canadians, would give 
an army of four hun- 
dred thousand men. 
Every equipment 
known to modern mili- 
tary science would be 
theirs. The problem 
of meeting them in 


cultural and manufacturing 
pursuits—that was a prob- 
lem sufficient to stagger 
the boldest imagina- 
tion. 
The best minds of the 
country were ap- 
palled. But the 
courage of the 
citizen seemed to 
rise to the situ- 
ation. There was 
not in the entire 
United States war 


ISABEL " material suffi- 


cient to equip four hundred thousand men, 
even in the poorest way, to say nothing 
of the high standard required to equal 
German efficiency. A fast steamer was 
on the seas bearing a collection of arms 
which had been hastily purchased in Ja- 


battle array would be copyright, 1896, by F. S. Foknstun 


a serious one after 
months of preparation. But to equip a 
force sufficient to hold such an army in 
check and be called upon to put them in 
the field within two weeks after the first 
notice of danger had been 

given to a people entirely 

occupied in mercantile, agri- 4 
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pan, and a second steamer had been 
ready to sail from England when seized 
by the British government. But both 
of these together would have been of 
little avail. The hope of 
the nation must rest in its 
millions of skilled me- 
chanics and their night 
and day work. 

The army of General 
Miles was being 
rushed back 
from Cuba with 
all possible 
speed and, mean- 
time, a hundred 
and fifty thou- 
sand _ laborers 
were engaged 
in throwing up 
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three lines of defensive works, the first 
at the northern end of Lake Cham- 
plain, intended as an initial position ; 
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the second at Lexington, of historic 
fame, northwest of Boston, and the third 
beyond Albany, designed for more stub- 
born resistance should the enemy force 
the abandonment of the first. 


The gloom of the situation was slightly 
relieved two days after the sailing of the 
yerman transports by dispatches from 
Russia. Large 
bodies of troops 
were reported 
en route for 
the Black Sea. 
It was reported 
that Russia 
had hastily de- 
termined on a 
coup which 
would startle 
the world. Al- 





most at the 
same moment, 
there were pop- 
ular demon- 
strations in 
FRANCISCO." France in favor 
of the recovery of Alsace and Lorain. A 
French mob suddenly made an attack on 
asmall German military post and was re- 
pulsed with bloodshed. In a minute the 
French martial spirit rose to fever heat. 


(Concluded in next issue.) 
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THE CHRIST CHILD. 


By MARION MILLS MILLER. 


“TO-DAY, as in the olden day, 
Here, as in the holy Palestine, 
Is born the Blessed Babe who lay 
*Midst Bethlehem’s stabled ass and kine: 
Again he comes unto his own, 
Yet lacks a manger, e’en, for throne. 


In lowly hut, on pallet mean 
Spread o’er the hard, bare earth defiled 
By fowl familiar, beast unclean, 
The Irish Mary bears her child. 
His welcome sole her starved love; 
No glad-faced father bends above ; 


The open ale-house gives the room 
Judea’s inn denied, and there 
Sits Joseph, bowed in sullen gloom, 
And drowns in drink his new-born care ; 
Spending in mockery of his need 
The pence saved from the landlord’s greed. 


And under India’s brazen skies 
Within a mud-built hovel bare, 
A famine-wan Madonna lies 
Bereft of every human care ; 
Yea, every living thing has fled 
And she brings forth among the dead. 


The dying ‘midst the dead she bears 
And turns upon her face and dies; 

Her babe, that Christ’s own birthright shares, 
Divides His dying sacrifice, 

And yields itself, the heir of time, 

A victim of the ages’ crime. 


Nor in the wasted East alone, 
Or in despoiled Erin’s isle, 
But all about us, mothers moan, 
And babes are born to birthrights vile: 
The starved life of the tenement, 
The sweat-shop struggle for the rent. 
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THE CHRIST CHILD. 


Yet as of old, all Nature brings 

Her treasures for the Christ-child’s feet, 
The riches of the Orient kings, 

Incense and myrrh and spices sweet; 
Still morning spreads her gold, and still 
The airs of eve their balm distill. 


But he, the Child, the heir of earth, 
From its rich bounty is debarred; 
A prince by simple right of birth, 
His is the slave’s condition hard. 
Herods, more wakeful than of old, 
Usurp entire the tribute gold, 


And, far more shameless now than then, 
Cast off their mock humility, 

Nor say, ‘“ Where is the King of Men 
That I may bend the adoring knee?” 

But, ‘“ How the poor-folk multiply ! 

The world grows crowded; let them die.’ 


’ 


Crowded! When, since the world began, 
Have field unsown, undelved mine, 
E’er called more loudly, ‘Son of Man, 
Lo, come and labor, we are thine?” 
Why should not life from loins of toil 
Spring to the summons of the soil? 


Out-Herods Herod that fell priest* 

Whose word would slay the Innocents. 
“Tf ye offend,” Christ said, “the least 

Of these, ’gainst me is the offense ;” 
Yet still the dire decree is spread 
And Rachel mourns uncomforted. 


Turn, turn, ye lords who slay the Lord! 
Ye priests who mock the Master mild! 

“The earth is mine,’ so runs the Word, 
Bring it as tribute to the Child; 

So, ere the advent star grow dim, 

At last ye truly worship Him. 


*Malthus, the English clergyman who advanced the doctrine that steps should be taken to prevent 
the increase of population. 
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MEN AND 


EVENTS. 


HENRY GEORGE AND CHARLES A. DANA. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


‘‘GOD MAKES VISIBLE TO MEN HIS WILL IN EVENTS—AN OBSCURE TEXT WRITTEN 
IN A MYSTERIOUS LANGUAGE.”—Victor Hugo in Les Miserables. 


A. LMOST within the week two figures 
distinctly outlined in the minds of 
the American people have been removed 
by death. Both born poor so far as this 
world’s goods, upon both bestowed the 
mind of genius, both blessed with hearts 
possessing in 
an unusual 
degree the 
power to love 
—no more in- 
teresting study 
of human char- 
acter can be 
found than is 
limned in the 
changing en- 
vironment, the 
growth to full 
development 
and the final 
end of Charles 
A. Dana and 
Henry George. 
It illustrates 
how far even 
the strongest 
minds may be 
victims to their 
surroundings. 
It seems to 
illustrate also 
the importance 
of slow and 
patient devel- 
opment if a 
great end is to 
be reached. It 
is full of teach- 
ings for young men who have life before 
them and careers to choose. 


* * * * 


Starting thus even, at the beginning, 
the one was thrown almost immediately 
within college walls and received a thin 
veneering of the traditional education. 
It was not much; and its application was 
resented by the young scholar. His 
natural instincts rebelled and he went 
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with uncompleted courses to other teach- 
ers who were just then electrifying the 
New England world with their protest 
against existing conditions and holding 
out a promise of something better. 

In this new world he was brought 
at once into 
iH conflict with 
minds now 
recognized as 
amongst the 
brightest that 
a single epoch 
has ever pro- 
duced. 

At Brook 
Farm, at the 
age of twenty- 
three, young 
Dana encoun- 
tered these 
fother young 
men: Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, 
George Will- 
iam Curtis, 
Horace Gree- 
ley, Parke 
Godwin, W. H. 
Channing, Al- 
bert Brisbane, 
Theodore Par- 
ker, Margaret 
Fuller, James 
Russeil Lowell, 
Orestes A. 
Brownson, 
Thomas Went- 
worth Higgin- 
son, W. W. Story, A. B. Alcott, James 
Greenleaf Whittier. 

What could have drawn all these 
together, is an interesting speculation. 
Did attrition serve to brighten all? Did 
acquaintance with one another serve to 
advance all in after life? Or is there 
something essentially attractive to genius 
in the idea of freedom from the petty con- 
ventions and escape from the dreadful 
competition of life—that competition in 
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which the weak and the unfortunate and 
too often the fine-minded are beaten 
down and trampled in the dust by their 
more lusty but unthinking companions ? 

Be that as it may, there they all were, 
Holmes and Curtis and Greeley and Haw- 
thorne and Godwin and Channing and 
Brisbane and Parker and Fuller and Low- 
ell and Brownson and Higginson and 
Story and Alcott and Whittier, and the 
daily intercourse must have been stimu- 
lating and broadening in the highest 
degree. 

* * * * 


Seemingly less fortunate at the begin- 
ning of life was Henry George. No col- 
lege opened its doors to him. The three 
R’s had scarcely been mastered when lie 
was called upon, young as he was, to go 
out into the world and struggle fiercely 
with his fellow-men for his portion of 
bread and meat. 

Presently he is on board a sailing ves- 
sel—out on the endless seas—rounding 
the globe. This was his Brook Farm. 
His companions were rough and ignorant, 
and that delicate personality having all 
the gentleness of a woman, that sensitive 
mind before which his friends came in 
subsequent years to bow down, must have 
been torn and wounded. But, in the 
nights, there were long hours of silence— 
with the limitless firmament overhead in 
which his mind could wander and lose 
itself in endless conjecture. Living in 
God's silent universe seems to have been 
more broadening in its influences than 
the intercourse of the brightest wits of 
the half century. 

For long months this companionship 
with the stars went on. It was even fort- 
unate that the few human beings on 
board were, as they were. Had they been 
refined and gentle they would have dis- 
tracted him from his task. When God 
molds a prophet, he places him for a while 
in the wilderness, so that he may be 
formed after the vastness of his own 
heart. 

Then this mind, having been taught to 
think, was brought back to the company 
of men and thrown into the hard sur- 
roundings of poverty—into the grinding 
want and need of a great city. It was 
impossible that riches, or even moderate 
wealth, should have surrounded this man 


in view of the work he had to do. It was 
a concomitant of his task that his lot 
must be cast in suffering. Every hard 
lesson must be burned into that delicate 
brain. 

He labored in an humble way at the 
printer’s case, after the example set by 
Jesus Christ at his carpenter's bench. 
Presently a stress of hard times forced 
him to seek another field. He whosolong 
had been thinking, thinking, thinking, 
was too humble to believe himself a 
prophet. He took up the pen by compul- 
sion. He wielded it slowly and awk- 
wardly. The eagle that was to soar to 
the highest empyrean had been forced to 
try his wings. He scarcely knew what 
they were, or what flight meant. With 
each stroke confidence grew. Presently 
he no longer sank. He could hold him- 
self on the plane. Then he began to rise, 
to soar. 

Henry George the thinker came East 
and gave his first book to the world— 
which received it, as it has been the cus- 
tom of the world to receive all great mes- 
sages, including that of Christ himself, first 
in contemptuous silence and later on with 
ignominy. 


* * * * 


The young Dana, safely ensconced 
among his brilliant companions, quickly 
discovered his own powers. He measured 
himself with his surroundings and knew 
that God had given him a vigorous intel- 
lect. He debated the higher philosophy 
of life upon an equal plane with his asso- 
ciates. In practical, every-day affairs he 
was their superior. Management was 
necessary in the community. He devel- 
oped a talent for organization—the same 
talent which was in subsequent years to 
evolve a great daily paper upon new and 
original lines. 

In a little while he was chosen secre- 
tary of the Brook Farm association, and 
began to exercise a large influence in its 
affairs. He quickly found that he also 
possessed a marked talent for putting his 
thoughts on paper. Apparently it would 
have been impossible for young Dana to 
fall upon more fortunate conditions. The 
idea underlying Brook Farm is thus ex- 
pressed by Dr. Channing: «I have fora 
very long time dreamed of an association 
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in which the members, instead of preying 
on one another and seeking to put one 
another down, after the fashion of the 
world, should live together as brothers, 
seeking one another’s elevation and spir- 
itual growth.”’ 

At the time of Dana’s entrance into the 
Brook Farm, the world was agitated with 
the question of enhancing human happi- 
ness. Frothingham, in his life of George 
Ripley, speaking of the inception of 
Brook Farm, says: 

‘«It must be remembered that projects of 
radical social reform were in the air. To 
quote the language of John Morley: «A 
great wave of humanity, of benevolence, 
of desire for improvement—a great wave 
of social sentiment in short — poured 
itself among all who had the faculty of 
large, disinterested thinking. Dr. Pusey 
and Dr. Newman, representatives of the 
vital movement in the direction of spirit- 
ual supernaturalism, were thinking and 
writing. Thomas Arnold and F. D. Mau- 
rice were trying to broaden the Church 
of England in the direction of human 
progress, so that it might embrace heav- 
en and earth, faith and philosophy, 
creed and criticism. Carlyle was thun- 
dering against shams in religions and 
politics. Dickens was showing up the 
abuses, cruelties and iniquities of estab- 
lished order; Kingsley was stirring the 
caldron of social discontent. The teach- 
ing of George Combe was heralded as an 
inspiration ; Cobden was inaugurating a 
new era in industrial undertakings ; the 
corn law agitation was started; John 
Bright and Daniel O’Connell were busy 
at their work of destroying monopolies.’”’ 

Years and years after Brook Farm had 
ceased to exist and had almost passed out 
of remembrance, the great editor, Dana, 
wrote : 

‘« It is not too much to say, that every 
person who was at Brook Farm for any 
length of time has ever since looked back 
upon it with a feeling of satisfaction. The 
healthy mixture of manual and intellect- 
ual labor, the kindly and unaffected social 
relations, the absence of everything like 
assumption or servility, the amusements, 
the discussions, the friendships, the ideal 
and practical atmosphere which gave a 
charm to life—all these combined to cre- 
atea picture toward which the mind turns 
back with pleasure, as to something dis- 


tant and beautiful, not elsewhere met 
with amid the routine of this world.”’ 

While at Brook Farm there was no 
more enthusiastic advocate of human 
brotherhood than Dana. In the« Harbin- 
ger,’’ a periodical published by the com- 
munity and edited by Ripley and Dana, 
he wrote: ‘‘ The social reform, of whose 
advent the signs are everywhere visible, 
comprehends all others; and in laboring 
for its speedy accomplishment, we are 
conscious of devotion to the enslaved, 
to the elevation of the toiling and down- 
trodden masses, to the inborn rights of 
humanity.”’ 

It was not only a brilliant but a gener- 
ous soul which wrote these words. Let 
us follow it. 

Presently, limited means and inexperi- 
enced management, united with the de- 
sire to go forward too rapidly—united 
also with the weakness of a membership 
made up hastily and incompatibly— 
brought financial embarrassment. The 
Brook Farm experiment faded into a beau- 
tiful dream, and its members were cast 
into the outer darkness of a cold and jeer- 
ing world. Young Dana beheld the noble 
George Ripley exiled to a miserable cabin 
on Long Island and threatened with pros- 
ecution for the debts of the community, 
while attending upon a sick wife and 
wanting the coarsest necessities for keep- 
ing body and soul together. 

It must have been the shock of this 
spectacle which wrought such a change 
in the soul of Dana—the spectacle of a 
brutal world treating with contempt and 
meanness one of its most beautiful spir- 
its. Forchange he did, so that those who 
knew only the Dana of 1897, pessimistic, 
doubtful of human virtue, spurning all 
efforts at social reform, will almost refuse 
to believe that the words above yuc-:ed 
can have been written by that famous pen. 

The new man, born of the horrors of 
his youth, thenceforth took hold of the 
world as he found it. «:I came to you,”’ 
he said to the world, ‘‘as a friend who 
would help you to happiness; and you 
spurned me and trampled me into the 
dust. Very well, have me as you will— 
for have me you must. Henceforward I 
will compei you to grant me riches, and 
honors, and recognition of talent—the 
same talent which you have despised 
when exercised in your behalf—and above 
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all you must give me what you call 


>») 


‘success. 


* % * * 


The writing of a great philosophical 
work did not bring success to Henry 
George. His life continued to bea strug- 
gle. He would work for bread awhile 
and, when he had accumulated a little 
store, he would stop and write. Then he 
would go back to daily toil. But always, 
never for a moment losing faith in the 
goodness of humanity, in the divinity 
of the human soul. Give it a chance 
and it will be Christlike. There is 
plenty for all: stop the grabbing; give 
every man and woman a fair show; origi- 
nate an intelligent and scientific system 
of distribution so that all may be com- 
pelled to do their fair share of work and 
none may want—and instantly, human 
nature will lose its wolfishness and love 
take possession of the world. This is 
what he must have repeated to himself 
time and timeagain. He gained recogni- 
tion slowly and with much heaping of 
calumny and grossest misrepresentation. 
Step by step, minds came to comprehend 
him, and his work went, under strange 
tongues, into foreign lands, where the 
need for it was even greater than in 
Anierica. 

A political opportunity arose to impress 
swiftly upon many minds that which was 
being done slowly. The opportunity de- 
manded intense physical strain. His 
physician said, «It will kill you; unques- 
tionably if you undertake this task you 
will die within the month.’’ «What 
matters it?’’ he asked simply. ‘“‘ How 
can I better end my work?”’ 


As the years went by with Dana, fame 
came in his adopted profession beyond 
that of any of his compeers. ‘‘ The most 
incisive, skillful editorial writer in the 
world,’’ he was called. A palace occupy- 
ing one of nature’s vantage-points, was 
his home. He was féted and courted. 
His influence was sought. Nevertheless, 
men said of him, ‘If his heart were only 
as earnest as his mind is brilliant, what 
good could he not bring about!’’ Was 
he really happier in his palace than 
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George in his humble rooms in an un- 
fashionable quarter of New York? And 
then, is that great world of wits and of 
fashion, to gain which is the object of so 
many souls who have no knowledge of it 
other than the funny popular conception 
—did Dana find in such portion of it as 
he shared, congenial minds who brought 
pleasure to his keen intellect? I doubt 
whether the intercourse enjoyed in his 
last ten years brought to him as much 
of the intellect of the world as came to 
George, the humble contributor for the 
daily press in order that there might be 
provision for his family. 

Finally, the end came for both. Around 
the grave of one stood a sorrowing family 
and a few friends. The world could not 
deprive Charles Dana of a naturally lov- 
ing heart. Disgusted with the meanness 
and ingratitude of mankind, as it seemed 
to him, he had turned to his family and 
his friends, and given them a warmth of 
love as great as was his bitterness toward 
the remainder. 

The competitive system under which 
we live, has no greater accountability 
than for this life. It has taken a brilliant 
and generous young soul, toyed for a while 
with its hopes and aspirations, tossed it 
fiercely into that sea of business activity 
where not to struggle and buffet seems 
certain death and finally sent it hopeless 
to the grave, its clear intellect recogniz- 
ing fully the part it has played. The 
student of his life may easily unravel the 
mystery and seeming contradictions of 
this existence—hope in the beginning 
with his hopes, aspire with his aspira- 
tions and finally stand at the cross-roads 
where is the monster Competition stand- 
ing club in hand to force him on an 
unwilling way. Seeking humble paths, 
Henry George seems to have found a by- 
way around this monster’s dwelling. He 
was probably never brought face to face 
with him, and we may thank God for 
that. 


As his physician had predicted, George 
struggled, with superhuman physical ef- 
fort, through his last great work. It was 
quite finished when death came—noise- 
lessly—painlessly—smilingly. 

Then suddenly the whole world, which 
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had seemed so indifferent, awoke. It had 
lost one of its closest friends, its wisest 
thinkers, the most earnest champion of 
its weakness. The man who, living, was 
great before the Almighty God, became 
great before the peoples when dead. 

It had been the fashion to honor war- 
riors and great officials and men of riches. 
The new civilization took upon itself the 
task of honoring this man who had loved 
his fellow-men, It required no organized 
effort. People seemed to spring from 
every side anxious to render help, tribute. 
While his body lay in state in a great 
hall, two continuous streams of people 
passed rapidly before his bier from sun- 
rise to sunset, anda great crowd was then 
cut off in order that the funeral might pro- 
ceed. Into the night a solemn cortége 
wound its way amidst streets lined for 
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miles with throngs who bowed their bared 
heads in recognition of services to man- 
kind. 

* * * * 


Few more interesting personalities have 
appeared upon the stage of American po- 
litical life than Charles A. Dana. To few 
has been so unanimously conceded the 
possession of great talents. Few men 
have been born with a disposition so 
fit to win affection from those about 
them. And few men have had their des- 
tinies so shaped by their environment or 
been so distinctly the product of their 
time and the forces amidst which they 
lived. The competitive system of that 
century over so large a part of which 
Dana's life extended, has few responsi- 
bilities more grave than this career. 
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By Sir LEwis Morris 


THE winged hours fleet, the brief months filch the years, 
There seems scant space for laughter or for tears 


Remember ! 


The seasons die, spring hastens, summer flies, 
A flash, and autumn fades in frosty skies 


Remember ! 


Be on 


our souls this truth 


eternal graven 


Beyond the imminent deep there lies a heaven 


For ever! 


Whither unmoved by life’s 


impatient surges 


Beckons a hand, a voice eternal urges 


For ever! 


There time nor change shall come but only 


rest 


And blessed contemplation of the, best 


Remember ! 
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THE CHRISTMAS WREATH —PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDY BY JAMES L. BREESE 
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A GREAT NATIONAL NEWSPAPER. 


By HARRY THURSTON PECK. 


BOUT a year ago there was held in 
New York city a private gathering 
of gentlemen who came together to dis- 
cuss a proposal to establish here a news- 
paper that should satisfy a need that is 
beginning to be recognized in contem- 
porary American life. This gathering 
was attended by men of wholly different 
occupations and interests, by men well 
known in literature, in politics and in 
finance; and it represented very fairly 
real eminence in our intellectual and 
national life. The newspapers have not, 
so far as I have observed, taken any 
notice of this gathering. Perhaps they 
did not hear of it; perhaps, from reasons 
that are sufficiently obvious, they deemed 
it wiser to ignore it. For, while very 
diverse opinions were represented at the 
conference, upon one thing, at least, all 
the persons present were in entire accord. 
They all believed most earnestly that in 
spite of the excellence and ability and 
enterprise of our existing newspapers, 
there is not one of them that can be con- 
sidered truly representative of the sound- 
est and sanest public opinion, or that in 
the highest sense deserves to be regarded 
as broadly national. 

The fact that such a conference was 
held and that such an opinion as has just 
been mentioned was the cause of it is 
very interesting. One often listens toa 
general discussion of the methods and the 
influence of American journalism ; but all 
such discussion usually relates to par- 
ticular details alone and does not take a 
very comprehensive range. Yet because 
the American newspaper, such as it is, 
has always played a most conspicuous 
part in our social and political life, the 
consideration of some leading questions 
regarding it affords a very fruitful and 
fascinating theme. Are the best of our 
American journals worthy of the place 
they hold in the popular attention? Are 
they as good as they can be under the 
conditions that actually exist? Is there 
any real place for a great newspaper con- 
ducted on very different lines? And 
would the establishment of such a journal 
be found professionally and financially 
successful ? 

Perhaps the simplest way of looking at 


the subject is to consider, in the first 
place, the nature of the criticism that has 
been so very lavishly bestowed upon the 
American press by native as well as by for- 
eign readers, and then to see how far 
these strictures are in reality deserved ; to 
which may be appended some further 
criticism that is much less generally 
heard, although it is quite as pertinent. 
It will then be possible to set forth the 
reasons, if such exist, for thinking that 
the defects of our newspapers are so gen- 
erally and seriously felt as to create a 
large constituency for a journal that shall 
be wholly free from these defects. 

The most frequent and, in a way, the 
most serious criticism is that which has 
to do with an alleged lack of accuracy in 
the information which our journals give. 
And this is a particularly serious criti- 
cism, inasmuch as the professed and 
principal function of the daily press is to 
give the news, to record facts, to en- 
lighten, to inform; and if, through care- 
lessness or incompetency or dishon- 
esty, the facts are garbled, and if in- 
formation is given that is either mainly 
or wholly false, it is obvious that the 
newspaper is untrue to the principle to 
which it owes its origin and to which it is 
always careful to profess a most sincere 
devotion. At first sight there is much to 
justify this very grave and very sweep- 
ing charge. One can easily prepare from 
a reading of the daily journals a formi- 
dable list, not only of minor inaccuracies 
in matters of detail, but of glaring errors 
in the reports of important events; and 
not infrequently, also, can one cite the 
publication of gross falsehoods that are 
actually invented by unscrupulous jour- 
nalists and allowed by equally unscrupu- 
lous editors to pass without correction or 
denial. It is rather unusual, indeed, to 
find a newspaper narrative of any length 
that is absolutely accurate. Almost in- 
variably names are garbled, individuals 
are mentioned as being in some way con- 
nected with the event described who had 
no knowledge of it until they read it in 
the press; and misrepresentation is very 
often seen to arise from the omission of 
essential circumstances which, if known, 
would make the meaning of the facts re- 
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ported very different. And as to graver 
errors, everybody knows how of late 
years the journalistic «‘fake’’ has grown 
and prospered. It is not merely that 
rumors and the most irresponsible gossip 
are treated as being absolutely true, and 
are published broadcast with all sorts of 
circumstantial detail; but deliberate fic- 
tions also are rushed into print and never 
contradicted. Nor are these always the 
reckless work of cheaply paid subordi- 
nates who are writing at ‘‘space rates.’’ 
They are sometimes produced by men 
whose position and reputation ought to 
save them from even the suspicion of such 
a thing. 

Much of what is given to the public by 
a newspaper’s ‘special commissioners ”’ 
is always to be regarded with suspicion, 
as is also the journalistic « interview.”’ 
There is hardly anyone who does not per- 
sonally know how little reliance is to be 
placed in these. Some years ago, for 
instance, I was surprised to read in one 
of the New York newspapers a fairly long 
account of a conversation that I was sup- 
posed to have had with a reporter in re- 
lation to a particularly distressing case 
of suicide that had lately shocked the 
whole community. I was made to de- 
scribe the personality of the deceased, to 
give some conjectures as to the motive 
that had actuated him and to express in 
very feeling language a sense of personal 
regret for his loss as for that of an inti- 
mate friend. But as a matter of fact, no 
reporter had ever spoken to me upon the 
subject, nor had I the slightest personal 
acquaintance with the individual whose 
death had given this particular journalist 
an opportunity for exercising his invent- 
iveness. Almost evervone at some time 
or other has had a similar experience. 

In the same class of charges is the 
favorite charge of ‘‘sensationalism.’’ The 
American newspaper, they say, is every 
day in the year straining and striving to 
discover something that will shock and 
startle. Murders, prize fights, criminal 
trials and divorce suits that have actually 
occurred are not the only resource of the 
journalistic sensation-monger. When 
these are lacking in contemporary chron- 
icles, the modern American editor sends 
out his myrmidons to create material for 
the necessary ‘‘copy.’’ One paper will 


order a young woman to walk up and 
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down the streets at night in order to 
recount in the next Sunday’s edition 
how many times she has been insulted by 
passing men. Another young woman 
will be directed to feign insanity in order 
to get into a lunatic asylum and « write 
it up.’’ Another will enroll herself in a 
matrimonial agency for a similar purpose. 
Reporters will be assigned to don the 
costume of a diver and actually go down 
into the depths of the sea, or to travel 
around the world against time, to visit 
usurers and endeavor to raise loans, to try 
to bribe legislators, toeavesdrop at council- 
chambers, to do all sorts of curious and un- 
pleasant things, in the everlasting search 
for something new. And events that are 
by no means singular or unusual will be 
treated by the journals as though they 
were. Weddings, dinners, balls and 
other social functions will be described 
under ‘‘ scare-heads’’ and in the language 
of a cirecus-poster; and crudely drawn 
pictures of these occurrences will. strike 
real terror into the hearts of the indi- 
viduals who are thus incidentally and 
quite unwillingly portrayed. And it is as- 
serted also, with a liberal citation of con- 
temporary instances, that this craving for 
excitement leads to an exploitation of the 
morbid and even the indecent—that the 
most ghastly pathological details of the 
hospitals and dissecting-rooms are worked 
up and « featured,’’ that disease and death 
are turned into ‘‘ copy,’’ that scandal and 
sin and the moral sewage of human life 
are all poured into the columns of the 
American press, so that its pages have 
become as unfit for the perusal of women 
and children as are the Newgate Calendar 
and the adventures of Casanova. 

A morbid craving for personalities is 
made the subject of another charge. How 
any prominent individual spends his 
time, what he eats and drinks, where his 
wife gets her dresses, the gossip of his 
servants and the daily life of his children 
—all these things are blazoned forth in a 
million printed sheets for everyone to 
goggle over greedily. If he is engaged 
with those purely personal affairs in 
which every man has a natural right to 
privacy, he is none the less continually 
beset by a swarm of hard-eyed, unsparing 
inguisitors, all eager to note down the 
smallest possible details with such com- 
ment as can add whatever is lacking in 
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the facts themselves. It is recalled, for 
instance, how, when President Cleveland 
was married and took his bride to a quiet 
cottage in the mountains, he could find no 
way of obtaining even an hour’s protec- 
tion from intrusive curiosity but by 
stationing armed sentinels at the gateway 
of the lodge. Hence it is asserted and has 
become a sort of commonplace that in 
lack of reserve, in morbid vulgarity and 
in unabashed effrontery there has never 
been so shocking a development as that 
which the American press, even in its 
most conspicuous representatives, not 
only tolerates but commends. 

These are severe indictments. It isa 
subject for consideration whether they are 
to any serious extent quite true and also 
whether they are specifically American. 

The first, which relates to an alleged 
inaccuracy and even to an intentional 
falsification of the news, is very certainly 
not justified when looked at in a fair and 
reasonable way. And one can say this in 
spite of all that is urged to the contrary 
and in spite, too, of the swarm of sporadic 
instances that could be cited by an advo- 
catus diaboli. Just consider for a moment 
the facts as they confront usa priori. A 
great newspaper is one of the most gigan- 
tic, most highly systematized and most 
elaborate organizations that can be found 
in our modern life. It has millions of 
capital invested init. It has at its dispo- 
sal what is in reality a highly trained 
army, Officered with ability, industry, ex- 
ecutive talent, energy and enthusiasm. 
It commands the services of scores of in- 
trepid, tireless, indomitable men who are 
inspired by the marvelous devotion to 
their calling which is one of the strangest 
phases of our journalism—men who will 
face hardship and privation, and even dis- 
ease and death, for the glory of that im- 
personal thing which they have made it 
their profession to serve. The reporter, 
the newspaper correspondent, is one of 
the few heroes whom the commonplace 
routine of modern life has still permitted 
to survive. In plague and pestilence, 
when the bravest men shrink back and 
when even the physician goes about his 
task with a blanched and haggard face, 
there will be seen the reporter noting 
calmly the onward march of death. In 
the heart of the desert, in the savage si- 
lence of the tropical jungle, where a Liv- 
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ingstone or an Emin is sickening with 
despair at his hopeless isolation, a jour- 
nalist will seek him out and nonchalantly 
greet him. In the thick of battle, when 
bullets are singing like hailstones in the 
air and when the commanders themselves 
are snugly ensconced over their tele- 
graphic instruments in some sheltered 
spot a league away, the newspaper corre- 
spondent will sit his horse in sublime un- 
consciousness of danger, as he jots down 
on his writing-pad the fate of armies and 
the varying tide of war. The modern 
journal sends its embassadors to foreign 
countries and maintains them there at 
salaries which many dipiomatic chiefs 
might envy. It enrolls statesmen and 
even kings and princes among those who 
feed its columns ; and it has its finger on 
the pulse of every center of civilization 
throughout theworld. It pours out money 
like water, demanding special railway 
service, chartering steamers and netting 
the depths of ocean with its cables. And 
what, pray, is the first and foremost ob- 
ject of all this organization, all this en- 
ergy and effort, all this enormous expend- 
iture of life and thought and money? To 
get the news ; to miss nothing that hap- 
pens each hour of the day al! over the 
habitable globe. Now, on the face of it, 
would shrewd, clear-sighted men, after 
lavishing all these wonderful resources for 
one particular end, be satisfied with a half 
achievement? Would they knowingly 
corrupt and render worthless the fruit of 
all this labor? Would they accept com- 
placently what is valueless and false, 
when they have given life and brain and 
wealth to get that which is accurate and 
true? Men do not risk their time and 
money and their very lives in search of 
diamonds, to sit down with bland con- 
tentment before a lot of gems all flawed 
and valueless. A great merchant will not 
send his agents into every country of the 
earth with an unlimited commission to 
stock his warehouses with the choicest 
products of all lands, and then accept 
from them consignments of goods that 
are damaged or defective. To state the 
proposition is to show its crass absurdity. 
And, as a matter of fact, the desire for ac- 
curacy is, in the staff of any reputable 
newspaper, as intense as is the desire for 
the news itself. No reporter who makes 
serious mistakes can hold his place. No 
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correspondent would be tolerated who 
should supply false information. 

But how about the numerous inaccura- 
cies and falsehoods that do nevertheless 
continually appear in the daily press? So 
far as these are less than vital, the truth 
is simply this. The American newspaper 
has the defects of its qualities. It must 
get together in a few hours the informa- 
tion for which the readers of a foreign 
journal are content to wait as many days. 
A reporter hastens to the scene of some 
remarkable occurrence. He examines the 
ground, he questions the witnesses, he 
sees the documents if there are any; he 
finds out what he can in the hurry and 
confusion of the moment, and then per- 
haps in another hour he is telegraphing a 
connected and intelligible account of the 
whole affair, or is hurrying back to the 
office, very likely noting down his story 
on a scrap of paper by the light of a flick- 
ering oil lamp in a jolting train, himsei‘ 
worn out with excitement, hungry, hag- 
gard from want of sleep and overcome 
with bodily and mental fatigue. His re- 
port appears before daylight the next 
morning. It isa good and faithful narra- 
tive. The reader of the paper learns the 
essential facts as they occurred, and often 
finds them told in a vivid, clear-cut way 
that is a model of concise and picturesque 
description. Then what does it really 
matter if in the course of the story Mr. 
James P. Smith is spoken of as Mr. James 
B. Smith, or if the event is said to have 
happened on the northeast instead of on 
the southeast corner of such and such a 
street? The central facts are there, and 
it is with the central facts alone that, as a 
general rule, the average reader is con- 
cerned. In truth, it is most wonderful 
how from a chaotic mass of desultory in- 
formation drawn from confused or igno- 
rant or unwilling witnesses, the trained 
reporter will extract the essential verities, 
shrewdly allowing for the personal bias 
of his informants, and skillfully compact- 
ing the whole into an intelligent anda 
consistent narrative. 

The charge of sensationalism is at first 
sight very strongly supported by the facts; 
yet a careful examination of our ablest 
journals will show that this sensational- 
ism exists in appearance much more than 
in reality. A casual glance at an Ameri- 


can paper will undoubtedly startle an En- 
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glishman or a Frenchman who sees it for 
the first time. Huge capital letters sur- 
mount the columns; exclamation points 
are sprinkled lavishly about ; the clamor- 
ous adjective riots wildly through it all. 
But this is largely a mere thundering in 
theindex. The actual reports themselves 
to which these verbal gong-beatings are 
an introduction, are by no means very 
startling or exaggerated. Making allow- 
ances for our national freedom of manner, 
and for a certain humorous irreverence 
and lack of géne, they are as rational, as 
well written and as satisfactory as the 
pompously solemn chronicle of the British 
journalist, and a great deal more pictur- 
esque. And this is not merely the indi- 
vidual opinion of an American who has 
read the American newspapers all his life. 
The same thing was stated last year by a 
very acute and experienced British critic, 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, who came to the 
reading of our journals with all the pre- 
conceived prejudice of a foreigner who 
had known of the American press only 
from furibund descriptions such as those 
in Dickens and other English writers, but 
who very soon perceived and frankly 
stated his conviction that the charge of 
undue sensationalism had no material 
foundation. And he cited in support of 
his view a New York journal, which even 
by Americans is regarded as extreme in 
its methods, but which impressed Dr. 
Nicoll as being in reality a very admira- 
ble example of enterprise and zeal. As to 
the imputation of indecency, this is abso- 
lutely false ; since for reserve and discre- 
tion in its reports of the unsavory, our 
American press may fearlessly sustain a 
comparison not only with the French and 
the German periodicals, but with those 
of England also. It is safe to say 
that no American newspaper, no matter 
what its standing, would have ventured 
to print in full the revolting details of 
such causes célébres as the Colin Camp- 
bell case, the Dilke scandal and the Rus- 
sell suit, all of which were minutely re- 
ported in the London journals, including 
even (and especially) the «‘ Times.’’ When 
Mr. Stead, that apostle of British middle- 
class respectability and smugness, print- 
ed in the « Pall Mall Gazette "’ his «« Mod- 
ern Babylon ’’ exposures, only one Amer- 
ican newspaper gave anything like an 
exhaustive summary of these articles; 
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and even by this one a great deal of the 
loathsomeness of the original publication 
was suppressed as being quite impossible. 
Last winter there took place in New York 
a private dinner party some of whose 
features brought about the intervention 
of the police. The headlines with which 
the newspapers spoke of the occurrence 
seemed to promise revelations as startling 
as those of the Pompeian frescoes and 
the pages of Petronius; yet the actual 
reports were so reticent and they sup- 
pressed so much, that unless one supple- 
mented his reading with the private gos- 
sip of the clubs, he really could not get an 
intelligent understanding of what had 
actually taken place. 

The charge of an excess of personal 
gossip is thoroughly well founded, as 
everybody xnows; yet there is much to 
be said to modify the censure that is so 
freely vented on this feature of American 
journalism. In the first place, it is not 
only unfair, but utterly absurd, to draw 
any parallel here between American and 
foreign journals. Our American life is 
so much more open, so much less hedged 
in by formality and reticence, so much 
freer and franker, as to make any such 
comparison absolutely misleading. Asa 
people we live far more in public and 
take a much livelier interest in one an- 
other than is the case with Europeans. 
The difference between foreign and Amer- 
ican life in this respect is admirably typ- 
ified in the difference between the for- 
eign and the American hotel. The former 
is built around an inner court with a plain 
and uninviting exterior. Its door is 
guarded by flunkeys in uniform who allow 
no one to pass who is not an actual or in- 
tending guest of the house, and even 
these are sometimes stopped and ques- 
tioned. The American hotel is every- 
body's rendezvous. Its halls and parlors 
are the public’s. Its resources, from the 
stationery to the lavatories, are open and 
free to all. And this is a part of our lo- 
calism, and also of our truer humanity, 
and of acertain friendliness which is a 
national characteristic. Historically, it 
is perhaps to be traced to the influence of 
village life, of that not so very distant time 
when even our important cities were, after 
all, only small communities in which 
everybody knew everybody else and felt a 
lively interest in what his neighbors did. 
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The era of the sewing society, of the 
church festival, of the spelling bee and of 
the barn-raising has departed, but its in- 
fluence still lingers in the popular curios- 
ity and the eagerness for personal intelli- 
gence. In fact, just as the native Roman 
drama was developed out of the horse- 
play of the country bumpkins in the out- 
lying districts, so one may regard the per- 
sonal side of our journalism as a direct in- 
heritance from the Saturday evening gath- 
erings in the village ‘‘store,’’ where all the 
gossip of the neighborhood was duly 
threshed out with comment and abundant 
criticism, and where the country smarty 
was the historical prototype of the profes- 
sional «funny man’’of the modern news- 
paper. It takes an American of native 
birth to appreciate all this, and to judge 
of the personalities of our press in the 
proper spirit, noting how, in the main, 
these are not unkindly, and how even 
the frequent satire has a touch of fondness 
to it that is subtly characteristic of the 
best-natured people in the world—of a 
people who clip the names of even their 
chief magistrates into«: Abe’”’ and «‘ Lyss”’ 
and «‘ Ben”’ and « Bill,’’ yet who do it 
with something of the pride and lurking 
tenderness that exist in the familiar in- 
tercourse of those who are brothers and 
close friends. To the foreigner and to 
the denationalized native there is some- 
thing offensive in this half jocose, half 
serious freedom of manner; but it does 
not greatly trouble the American of the 
older stock—for he understands. 

But there is also a negative side to this 
question and one that is too often quite 
lost sight of. No one while censuring the 
American journalist for what he publishes 
ever gives him credit for the facts which 
out of real reticence and good feeling he 
refrains from publishing. Yet everybody 
knows that the most interesting things 
of life never get into print at all. They are 
more or less widely circulated in the private 
conversation of men who go about in the 
great world, but they are not given to the 
public at large—and for reasons. Take 
literary history, for example. There is 
the true story of Thackeray’s death. 
There is the explanation of why Mr. 
Cross attempted suicide soon after his 
marriage with George Eliot. There is the 
actual cause of Carlyle’s domestic unhap- 
piness. These things anda hundred like 
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them are perfectly well known to very 
many men and women, but they are 
never printed, and never will be printed, 
at least in the time of any person now 
alive. And the same thing is true in 
politics and public life. Every active 
journalist knows of scores of things re- 
lating to our public men—things that are 
absolutely true and that if published 
would not only be sensational beyond 
anything that actually appears, but would 
often affect the fortunes of political parties 
and win or lose elections. Yet no news- 
paper, not even the most unscrupulous, 
ever opens its columns to these facts ; for 
again, there are reasons, and these rea- 
sons appeal to the honor and the con- 
science of the professional journalist. 
There was, for instance, a President now 
dead, who was elected some years ago 
after a most exciting and bitter fight. It 
was known, during this campaign, to 
every party editor in the country that his 
private life had been one of sensuality, 
that it was rich in possibilities of scandal. 
And the exploitation of this theme was 
the more tempting because with the pub- 
lic at large his reputation for morality 
and religious earnestness stood very high. 
But with all this material for his political 
annihilation ready to hand, not even the 
bitterest partisan among his opponents 
ever used it. He was unsparingly and 
bitterly attacked, his character for integ- 
rity was questioned ; but not a word that 
could crush his family and blast his do- 
mestic life was printed. A few years ago 
a National Convention met to nominate 
candidates for the presidency and vice- 
presidency. A leading competitor for the 
latter office seemed certain to be chosen ; 
but a very unsavory scandal whose truth 
could not be questioned became known to 
all the delegates and to all the represent- 
atives of the press who were present at 
the convention. His name was at once 
passed by and he lost the prize for which 
he had contended ; but the true reason of 
his withdrawal was never published. 
Every winter at Washington, the corre- 
spondents there become familiar with 
ugly facts in the lives of those legis- 
lators whose worship of Themis is not so 
absorbing as to leave them no time for 
the cult of Bacchus and of Aphrodite ; yet 
a profound reticence prevents these facts 
from getting into print. It seems to bea 
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guiding principle of our journalists that 
whatever concerns a man’s public career, 
and even those charges that affect his 
honesty and integrity, may be exploited 
with the greatest virulence, but that 
whatever touches his family life and could 
wound the hearts of women and children 
is not a legitimate subject for publicity 
and for attack. And this one reservation 
may well atone for much that is appar- 
ently wanton in the license taken by our 
journalists, for it is a proof of the good 
feeling and real kindliness that are essen- 
tially American and for which one would 
seek in vain abroad, where a scandal based 
on sexuality is to the press the very 
choicest of all morsels. 

But it is not only in this one sphere 
that American journalists exercise a dis- 
cretion for which they seldom receive 
credit. Public men have reason to know 
very well how absolutely to be relied on 
is the professional sense of honor among 
representatives of the press. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that statesmen and men 
of affairs are sphinxes, surrounding them- 
selves with a portentous air of mystery 
and veiling their designs and their mo- 
tives in a studied obscurity. As a matter 
of fact, they are among the frankest of 
mortals, and find it an immense relief to 
speak without reserve. Only their un- 
erring judgment of men, that knowledge 
of human nature which is the very first 
requirement for a successful public man, 
teaches them to whom they may and to 
whom they may not safely talk. A year 
or more ago, I was present at a luncheon 
at which the principal guest was at that 
moment very much in the publiceye. A 
recent act of his had excited the intensest 
interest all over the country, and the 
newspapers teemed with every possible 
conjecture as to its inner history. It was 
a puzzle ; a mystery. Well, at this lunch- 
eon, over the coffee and cigars, some 
one present broached the subject, and the 
guest at once gave a minutely detailed 
account of the whole affair. It was a dra- 
matic incident and he told it so as to 
bring out its dramatic possibilities in 
the most vivid way. Now of the eight 
persons present, five were in some way or 
other connected with journalism, and he 
had never met any of these five before. 
His story was ‘‘copy’’ of the most pre- 
cious kind. If made public, it would 
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have been telegraphed at once to every 
leading newspaper in the land, and would 
have been a ‘‘ beat’’ of the most colossal 
proportions. Yet the narrator did not 
even preface his story by asking his lis- 
teners to regard it as confidential. He 
did not need to, and he knew it. He 
knew instinctively that he was among 
gentlemen and that gentlemen, whether 
in or out of journalism, do not divulge 
what they learn in the intercourse of pri- 
vate life. The whole thing struck me as 
rather fine ; and it was absolutely typical 
of the attitude of the most sagacious pub- 
lic men toward those journalists whose 
salaries, as President Harrison once said, 
‘‘are not supposed to buy their honor and 
their consciences.”’ 

From the President down, therefore, 
statesmen talk most unreservedly with 
the representatives of the great news- 
papers. By explaining to them the real 
drift of important measures, by giving 
them the inner history of certain diplo- 
matic moves, they often prevent that sort 
of criticism which, through misinforma- 
tion, is frequently injurious to public 
policy and may in the conduct of foreign 
affairs be even prejudicial to the national 
interests. And if any professional jour- 
nalist has ever violated such a confidence 
as this, if he has ever shown himself un- 
wortiy of the trust that one reposes in a 
man of honor, or if he has ever let the in- 
stincts of a news-gatherer master his 
good faith as a man and his patriotism 
as an American, then the present writer, 
at least, has never heard of it. 

To the typical American journal, then, 
one must frankly concede some very great 
and very conspicuous merits—so great 
and so conspicuous indeed, that the press 
of no other country in the world can 
match them. The first is the extraor- 
dinary range, the completeness, and on 
the whole, the accuracy of its news, to get 
which it spares no labor or expense. 
Where a French journal will spend a few 
francs or an English journal a few pounds, 
an American newspaper will spend thou- 
sands of dollars. But this is the least 
of it. The American journal will give its 
readers information which neither the 
French nor the English journal will give 
at all, not even in the most meager way. 
It is no exaggeration to say that a great 
American newspaper will publish a better 


account of any really important occur- 
rence in France than can be found in even 
the «« Temps”’ or the «‘ Figaro;’’ and that 
it will give quite as satisfactory a narra- 
tive of any remarkable English event as 
can be read in the London « Times”’ or 
the «‘Standard.’’ And it will give these 
descriptions on the same day, using the 
ocean cables with no regard whatever to 
the enormous cost involved. Thus the 
‘* Tribune’’ of New York had as complete 
and striking an account of the czar’s re- 
cent visit to France as any of the Parisian 
journals published. The «‘Sun’s’’ de- 
scription of the Jubilee pageant in Lon- 
don was better told, more vivid and 
written with more literary skill than that 
which the London ‘‘ Times’’ of the same 
date contained. Nor is it merely in these 
‘spectacular occurrences that this is true. 
I was in France this summer when the 
outbreak of the Afridis against the Brit- 
ish garrisons on the Afghan frontier took 
place. The French journals, as might have 
been expected, chronicled the affair in 
dispatches of only six to a dozen lines. 
So I turned to the English papers with 
much confidence, for the revolt was one 
of very serious importance to Englishmen 
as possibly foreboding a second great 
mutiny against their rule. And the Lon- 
don «‘ Times’’ did have a multiplicity of 
telegrams from India relating the prog- 
ress of events. But these telegrams 
were printed one after the other just as 
they had come in, not correlated or ex- 
plained, but strung along in such a way 
that unless the reader had a minute 
knowledge of the geography of Northern 
India and of the existing disposition 
of the British forces there, the whole 
series of dispatches was utterly baffling, 
fragmentary and unintelligible. It was 
not until ten days later when a copy of 
the New York ‘‘ Evening Post’’ reached 
my hands that the whole matter became 
clear. Then I found a concise, lucid and 
connected account which anyone could 
understand in a moment’s reading. And 
here we see another point of superiority 
in the American over the foreign journal 
—the remarkable intelligence of its edit- 
ing, a thorough comprehension of its 
readers’ needs. 

And especially must one note with sat- 
isfaction the almost universal honesty of 
the American newspaper. In this respect 
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it stands as high as its English contem- 
poraries, and with them forms a whole- 
some and refreshing contrast to the 
almost universally corrupt and purchas- 
able press of the Continent. Whether 
German or French or Italian, these are 
tainted from head to foot with sordid dis- 
honesty. A high authority in Berlin 
lately stated with the utmost deliberation 
and as a matter of personal knowledge 
that of all the papers of the German capi- 
tal he could name but one that was not 
bribable, and that most of them were 
greedily waiting to have their influence 
and their opinions bought. The tra- 
ditions of Bismarck’s ‘‘reptile press’’ 
survive, and the great chancellor’s con- 
tempt for the German journalist is a mat- 
ter of history. In France, the degradation 
of the press is, if anything, still more ap- 
palling. The Panama investigation and 
the revelations that attended the settle- 
ment of poor little Max Lebaudy’s estate 
showed beyond question what every ex- 
perienced person already knew—-that the 
Parisian journals are almost all great en- 
gines of blackmail, and that their para- 
sites suck the blood of everyone, from 
the minister of state and the receptive 
deputy down to the ambitious actress and 
the frowsy cocotte. But of the American 
newspaper nothing of the sort can truth- 
fully be said. Its editor may be swayed 
by prejudice or biased by his personal 
likes or dislikes, but no sane man would 
ever dream of buying or bribing either his 
silence or his advocacy. The thing is 
simply not conceivable, and this fact is 
an honor to the whole profession. 

If, then, the American newspaper as it 
exists to-day in its most highly developed 
form is honest, if it is conducted with in- 
telligence and liberality, if it gives the 
news with substantial accuracy, if it is 
clean, and fairly free from malicious en- 
mities, is there any reason for supposing 
that a different type of journal is desired ? 
Could such a journal find readers ? Would 
it pay ? 

To these three questions it must be 
very frankly said that an impartial and 
intelligent observer would be forced to 
answer yes. There is good reason for 
supposing that a different type of journal 
is desired, that it would find very many 
readers and that it would pay. And this 
is so because our papers have other de- 
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fects than those that are most generally 
noted, and because there exists a large 
constituency that is becoming more and 
more intensely conscious of them. 

Perhaps the most obvious of these de- 
fects is the defect of localism. Seven- 
tenths of all the matter published in even 
our greatest journals is of interest only to 
those readers who live within a hundred 
miles of the place of publication. Few 
Chicagoans will spend much time over a 
New York newspaper; scarcely any New 
Yorker would think of purchasing a 
Chicago journal. And so, while one can 
cite a score of admirable papers, they are, 
after all, preéminently local and in no 
sense national in their tone and in the 
bulk of the intelligence they give. A 
truly representative journal must be one 
whose outlook is so broad, whose range is 
so comprehensive, whose choice of topics 
is so discriminating and whose point of 
view is so fitly chosen, as to make it 
equally welcome in Boston and in San 
Francisco, in New Orleans and in Minne- 
apolis ; for such a journal will bring out 
into bold relief only those greater inter- 
ests and larger questions that appeal with 
equal force to every intelligent American. 

But this defect is, in reality, only one 
manifestation of another and a broader one 
—of a lack of that sense of proportion 
which is so great and so rarea gift in every 
sphere of human effort. Our newspapers 
in the main have no sense of true propor- 
tion at all. They seem not to know the 
difference between what is purely of 
ephemeral and limited interest, and the 
really great events of life. To give more 
space to the details of a bar-room brawl 
than tothe progress of a great diplomatic 
negotiation ; to fill the most conspicuous 
columns with the doings of some local poli- 
tician and then shove off into an obscure 
corner a bit of foreign news that in a few 
months will be a permanent part of his- 
tory ; to write up a French cooks’ ball 
and omit all mention of an important 
scientific discovery—what sort of a mind 
must an editor have who is responsible 
for so grotesque a judgment, and what 
sort of an opinion must he hold of those 
who buy and read his paper? 

And this is quite akin to a very gen- 
eral lack of seriousness and dignity in the 
treatment of even the most weighty ques- 
tions that arise. In the midst of a great 
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political struggle when the nation must 
decide between two opposing principles, 
and when the most vital interests are at 
stake, if the uncertain voter turns to the 
pages of the American press for argument 
and reason, for advice and exhortation, 
does he find it? Comparatively seldom. 
But he w#é/ find a string of paragraphs 
discussing the size of the neck of one of 
the candidates, together with much serio- 
comic speculation as to whether this 
statesman puts his collar on in the usual 
way or whether he first buttons it and 
then slips it over his head! Or he will 
find a long dissertation on the whiskers 
of another statesman, or on the corpu- 
lence of still another, accompanied by 
mock citations from medical works as to 
the relation of obesity to intelligence. 
All this is often intensely funny. The 
most serious-minded reader will be 
obliged to laugh at very much of 
it. But how can he feel any real respect 
for the opinions or the arguments of edi- 
torial writers who will descend to such 
absurd tomfoolery in the face of issues 
that affect the whole future ofthe nation ? 
How much sanity and sobriety will he be 
able to detect in political advice that is 
sandwiched in between these jokes about 
collar-buttons and fat and whiskers? 
The truth is that a good part of the edit- 
ing done in American newspaper offices 
would seem to be the work partly of 
young children and partly of half-grown 
boys, so immature and unenlightened 
and irresponsible is it. Theslangy head- 
lines are surely just about on the level 
of a hobbledehoy's idea of what is bright 
and sparkling. One opens a great met- 
ropolitan daily and the first thing that 
meets his eye is the announcement in big 
black capitals, :‘ He Biffed the Cop!”’ or 
‘‘A Thousand Dollar Jag!’ And it may 
be that very bad manners are coupled 
with very bad taste. When the Marquis of 
Lorne was Governor-general of Canada, he 
and the Princess Louise visited Chicago. 
This visit was recorded by one of the 
leading dailies of that city under the as- 
sonant heading, «: Vic’s Chicks!"’ Now, 
in view of the rank of the distinguished 
couple, and of the fact that they were 
strangers, and that one of them was a 
lady, the offensiveness of this sort of 
thing was only partly atoned for by the 
fact that it was, after a fashion, amusing. 


The raw boy’s point of view is also seen 
in the way in which legal reports are 
given to the public. The courts are con- 
tinually engaged in the hearing and de- 
cision of cases that involve questions of 
very great interest even to laymen, but 
these are seldom brought out in the re- 
porter's narrative; and, in fact, unless 
there is something especially dramatic in 
the courtroom proceedings, the case is 
very likely not to be reported at all. Sev- 
eral years ago, an Italian woman was 
tried in New York for murder and I remem- 
ber that one of the evening papers record- 
ed the first day’s proceedings under the 
headline, ‘‘He Wanted to Drink 
Her Blood!’’ Anybody would have 
supposed that the discovery of a vam- 
pire or of a were-wolf had just been 
made ; but areading of the column showed 
that the lawyer for the defense had in an 
oratorical way described the prosecuting 
attorney as thirsting for the defendant’s 
blood. Now the trial really involved 
some nice questions as to evidence ; but 
the only thing that attracted the reporter’s 
attention was this cheap bit of police- 
court rhetoric. 

‘The most fundamental defect, however, 
in our American journals, is an absolute 
and lamentable lack of fairness in every- 
thing that touches upon political opinion. 
Such temperate, courtecus and rational 
writing as that for which the London 
‘« Spectator,’’ under the late Mr. R. H. 
Hutton’s editorship, became justly 
famous, does not exist throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the United 
States. And it is not merely in the edi- 
torial pages that injustice and misrepre- 
sentation abound ; even the political news 
reports are tinctured with a partisanship 
that destroys their value as news, and that 
does more than any other thing to dis- 
credit the claim of our journalists to be 
taken seriously. Who ever heard in a 
Republican paper of a successful Demo- 
cratic mass-meeting? Are these not 
always regularly attended by persons who 
are evidently depressed and dejected, and 
who always leave their seats in the middle 
of the speeches? Who ever read in a 
Democratic paper a complete and accurate 
report of a Republican orator’s address? 
Who ever saw ‘‘applause’’ bracketed in 
any such report? Even after an election 
is over and the votes are all in, and when 
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there is no earthly sense in concealing the 
result (which must soon in any case be 
known to everyone), many a newspaper 
will publish garbled versions of the re- 
turns and indulge itself in a few more 
hopeful editorials before giving in. In 
1884 the New York «Sun,’’ which had 
bitterly opposed Mr. Cleveland’s candi- 
dacy, published on the day after the elec- 
tion figures that seemed to indicate his 
triumph, and that were, in reality, correct. 
Now this was fair and right and good pol- 
icy, too. But the credit which the ««Sun”’ 
got for it was something astonishing. 
The compliments showered upon this 
journal showed how rare and wonderful 
a thing this was in American political 
journalism. Yet, as a matter of fact, to 
compliment a paper upon printing the 
news with exactness and impartiality 
ought to be almost as offensive as to com- 
pliment a man upon his honesty or a 
woman upon her chastity. 

The most painful form which this un- 
fairness takes is seen in the harsh and 
often outrageous criticism which it 
showers upon our publicmen. The most 
conspicuous instances of this can be 
found in looking back upon the news- 
paper assaults that have been made upon 
our Presidents. Thus, turning over the 
files of the American press, we read of 
Washington as an embezzler ; of Jeffer- 
son as an atheist, an anarchist and a 
libertine ; of Adams as a tyrant, and of 
Jackson as a bully, a border ruffian and 
an assassin. Van Buren was accused of 
stealing gold spoons from the White 
House, Buchanan was styled a traitor. 
The stock epithet applied to President 
Lincoln was ‘‘ the Illinois baboon.’’ Pres- 
ident Johnson was habitually described 
as ‘a drunken boor.’’ What was said by 
the newspapers of our later Presidents, 
from General Grant to Mr. Cleveland, is 
fresh in the memory of every person of 
mature age. 

How utterly insincere and meaningless 
is all this hideous abuse may be seen in 
the fact that it is hushed into silence just 
as soon as the object of it passes out of 
the political arena into private life. No 
breath of it ever lingers in the allusions 
that are thereafter made to him by even 
the bitterest of his late opponents. And 
this sudden silence is at once the con- 
demnation of his slanderers and a striking 
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tribute to his own character. In sober 
truth, no President has ever deserved any 
of the personal abuse from which he has 
suffered so outrageously. There have 
been Presidents like Monroe and the elder 
Harrison who were men of mediocre ca- 
pacity; there have been Presidents like 
Jackson who showed an autocratic spirit 
and an imperfect comprehension of the 
proper function of the executive. There 
have been Presidents like Polk and Bu- 
chanan, who made grievous errors of 
judgment. There have been Presidents 
like Grant, whose mistaken confidence in 
others brought grievous reproach upon 
themselves and upon their administra- 
tions. But there never yet has been a 
President of the United States who did 
not earnestly and honestly endeavor to 
discharge the duties of his great office 
with sobriety and dignity and patriotism, 
and for the highest good of the entire na- 
tion. And whatever mistakes may have 
been made, whatever errors of judgment 
may have been committed, there never yet 
has been a President in whom the keen 
sight of his countrymen can to-day detect 
the slightest taint upon his patriotism or 
his personal honor. And this is a won- 
derful and inspiring thing—a thing for 
which every patriotic American should 
thank God daily ; for it is the vindication 
of democracy, and so long as it is true it 
must remain among the imperishable glo- 
ries of the American republic. 

But the journalist of to-day is just as 
ready to burst out into reckless vituper- 
ation as he was in those days when he 
accused Washington of plotting the over- 
throw of his country’s liberties. There 
is, for instance, a certain journal that 
stands deservedly high as being one 
whose ability, integrity and devotion to 
what is right are very marked. It has 
made itself rather famous also by freely 
censuring its fellows for some of the 
things that I have just been noting. Be- 
cause of their shortcomings it even goes 
so far as to despise the newspaper pro- 
fession in general and to speak of it in 
contemptuous quotation marks as ‘‘jour- 
nalism.’’ Now this sheet had for many 
years followed the fortunes of one leading 
politician. It had, from his first appear- 
ance in the national arena, held him up 
day after day as an example of all that 
is best and purest in our public life. 
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It had defended him even against a per- 
sonal scandal; and it had taught its 
readers to regard him as the one great 
figure of our recent history. It finally 
saw him elected to the presidency and 
then re-elected. Well, one day this 
statesman sent a message to Congress on 
a question of foreign policy that ran 
counter to some of the most cherished 
views of the journal's editor. And what 
course did the editor pursue? Did he 
point out in temperate and earnest words 
the errors of his protégé? Did he argue 
the question at issue? Did he use reason 
and exhortation and persuasion? Not at 
all. He wrote a paragraph which, in 
almost so many words, accused the Pres- 
ident of having penned the mes- 
sage in the maudlin after-moments of a 
drunken debauch. What can we say 
of such a thing as this? Only that it isa 
shameful thing, and one to inspire right- 
minded men and women with a horror of 
the traditions that justify political attack 
likethis. No wonder the foreigners think 
ill of us as a people; for if our supreme 
rulers whom we deliberately select to 
represent us before the world are to be 
described day after day as drunkards, 
liars, hypocrites and vulgarians, how can 
the nation over whom they rule be thought 
of as other than a nation of unmitigated 
blackguards ? 

When one says all these things in pri- 
vate conversation toa journalist he will 
in general freely grant that they embody 
sound and reasonable criticism. He will 
admit the lack of judgment, of sobriety, 
of dignity and of fairness in our daily 
press ; but he will always add: ‘You 
know the press is what the public make 
it. We cannot give the people any better 
newspapers than they ask for and are glad 
to buy.”’ 

And this is true enough so far as it 
goes ; but it is not the whole truth. Itis 
a fact that the great mass of Americans do 
ask for exactly such a paper as they get. 
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It is true that the public which is satisfied 
with just this sort of thing exists. But 
what is very strange is that no able and 
clear-sighted journalist has ever recog 
nized the fact that there is still another 
public—a public growing larger every 
year—that is most grievously dissatis- 
fied with even the best of onr existing 
journals. Our country has to-day what 
it had not fifty years ago, a very large and 
very influential class of trained and thor- 
oughly intelligent men, who are not to be 
influenced by cheap jokes and tawdry 
rhetoric and big black scare-heads. And 
it is these men for whom some day or 
other there will be established a journal 
that shall be national, not local; a journal 
that shall stand side by side with the ex- 
isting ones, performing faithfully the task 
which they have failed to undertake. It 
will be a journal whose pages shall be 
neither dull on the one hand, nor vulgar 
on the other. It will be courteous to its 
opponents, setting forth their arguments 
strongly and fairly, and answering them 
rationally, crisply and convincingly. If 
it makes mistakes, it will correct them 
gladly and thus win the confidence of 
even the men who reject its views. It 
will havea light touch for lighter themes, 
but with the fire of earnest conviction 
glowing through it all; with an American 
sense of humor and an equally American 
sense of decency, and propriety, and fair 
play ; and it will in the end possess an 
influence that shall surpass the influence 
of Presidents and cabinets, in that it will 
appeal to right reason and truth and ele- 
mental justice. And the exceptional man 
whose fortune it shall be to edit and direct 
it, will become in the nation a force for 
good such as it is seldom granted anyone 
to wield; for he will have given to all 
men of patriotic sincerity a standard to 
which they can resort with confidence, 
and thus, to use the fine old Roman 
phrase, he will have deserved well of the 
Republic. 
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BS HE Month in England.—Professor Ribot in his new work 
}) on ‘* The Psychology of the Emotions’’ remarks that ours is an age of 
pessimism in art. ‘‘ This pessimism is not a disease of Art, but of the 
individual and of the age, which can bring forth no other fruit.’’ Itresults 
‘«« from a general state of depression, enervation and debility.’’ A thesis 
not very different from that associated with the name of Max Nordau, 
and it is therefore interesting—in the light of Nordau’s new novel, 
‘‘The Drones Must Die’’ (Drohnenschlacht)—to inquire whether that artist himself 
has escaped the common taint. Superficiallv, he has not ; and if one were to indulge 
in facile generalizations after his own manner, 
one would class this book with the other diseased 
products of the Zeztgeist. There is one point 
of view from which it might be said that a more 
melancholy picture of human life with its trag- * 
edies of every kind, big and little, flamingly 
picturesque or sordidly psychical, had never 
been painted. But a juster analysis discovers 
the melancholy only in the picture—or if at all in 
the artist, only that pensive austerity of all great 
artists in the presence of the human spectacle, 
which they see ‘‘ steadily ’’ as well as « whole."’ 
Nordau’s mind gives back the universe with the 
minimum of aberration: with every light and 
shade, every value, rendered with delicate truth- 
fulness. He is far more accurate in registering 
the real world than he is in registering the re- 
fracted world of literature and «The Drones 
Must Die "’ is a saner book than «‘ Degeneration.’’ 
It is perhaps overlong and minutely Teutonic in 
detail—even for a «« human document ’’—but it is 
a wonderful book. Groups of persons vividly alive and endlessly variegated—mush- 
room millionaires, staid German professors, young French poets, adventuresses, old 
grandmothers, mock kings with comic opera suites, bonnet-makers, simple-souled 
astronomers—walk and breathe in its pages; we are interested in the most subtle or 
the most dramatic as well as in the most prosaic details of their existence, and never 
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once does anybody do or say anything to jar the impression of absolute reality. And 
as humor is an unfailing aspect of the human spectacle, so is this book full of that 
quietest, finest humor which in its absolute truth to nature is ever on the brink of 
tears. Here is life as only the masters see it 
or give it. And the book, though it preaches 
its moral unaggressively, has the moral which 
emanates from life itself, seen broadly and in 
sufficiently large masses. Amid the palpitat- 
ing phantasmagoria of Parisian existence, 
amid the feverish brilliance and passionate 
selfishness, we are never allowed to lose 
| sight of the truth that the quiet simplicities 
= of work and living are the best the world has 
to offer, drab and even joyless though these 
may often be, and that extravagant aberra- 
tions find their only solution in tragedy. It 
is quite a new milieu that Nordau has 
painted for us: his central group is a Ger- 
man family located in Paris, and I know 
nothing more tenderly humorous and pathetic 
than the episode of the poor old grandmother 
\ —who after years and years has never learned 
French—being lost in the great city. The possible tediousness of Nordau’s method 
here becomes the highest art, for we go through the long moments and hours and 
days of her absence with every throb of expectation and spasm of heartsickness that 
such an episode would cost us in real life. The incident of the police coming to say 
she cannot be found—a day after she has been restored by a higher branch of the ser- 
vice put into operation by the backstairs influence of a baroness—is a master-stroke 
of humor and nature! The story of this baroness herself is one of the most powerful 
in fiction, and the scene in which, lapped in royal luxury, with powdered flunkeys 
interrupting her with tea, she tells a millionaire lover how she once in her misery 
and poverty threw herself into the Seine and practically died, reveals in Nordau the 
same fine dramatic sense of the infinite incongruous combinations of the human ka- 
leidoscope in this strange modern world as is displayed, more humorously, in the 
story of how this same millionaire evolved from a penniless orphan reared in a goat- 
shed. But it is round the Koppel family that the book really turns, and the study of 
these bourgeois German parents with their artistic children has the minuteness and 
sobriety of a fine Dutch painting ; it is an epic of the every-day. What comicai pa- 
thos in the efforts of the father to keep abreast for his son’s sake with the literature 
of young France! «The obscurity, the inanity, the inelegant affectations, the frantic 
conceit, the pose of shattered nerves and debased morals, in these insignificant writ- 
ings, were radically offensive to him, but his mood became indulgent toward them 
when he remembered that the youths who took pleasure in these hot-headed pro- 
ductions were the friends and admirers of his son, and had the same enormous 
opinion of him that they had of themselves.’’ The Nordau of «‘ Degeneration”’ is 
still there, you see, but the Nordau of «The Drones Must Die”’ is a revelation. 
This is far from being his first appearance as a creator, but never before has he 
achieved so much life and movement. 

The degenerates come in for even stronger language in «« The Martian.’? Now 
they are «little misshapen troglodytes with foul minds and perverted passions,’’ now 
‘unpleasant little anthropoids’’ or «anemic little self-satisfied nincompoops"’ 
jealous of the literary fame of Barty Josselin. It is curious, this connection of cor- 
ruption with small stature ; Barty was, of course, over six feet. His writings— 
both in French and English—achieved a success which in our time has been granted 
only to the author of «« Trilby.’”, Why should we pretend not to know that Barty ¢s 
Du Maurier? The strokes are too obvious. The equal dexterity with pen and pen- 
cil, with French and English—surely Du Maurier’s French is quite as good as his 
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English—the literary success when blindness threatened the artist, the plague of 
interviewers, what is it all but autobiography modestly striving to conceal itself 
behind a wild exaggeration of the hero’s charms and genius, and an attribution of 
the latter to a dea ex Marte? Who was this Martian lady, who haunted Barty and 
acted as his literary ‘«‘ghost’’ into the bargain? Was she merely Barty's own sub- 
consciousness ? Or does she loosely typify the Jewish blood, already so belauded in 
“Trilby?’’ «In the future Martians will have a freer hand with you all, and that 
will be a good thing for the earth ; they were trained in a good hard school—they are 
the Spartans of our universe.’’ Barty at any rate marries a Jewess, and when the 
wonderful speck in their brains develops in their posterity to the size of a millet 
seed, then men shall become as Martians, knowing good and evil. ‘And the seed 
of Barty and Leah will overflow to the uttermost ends of the earth.’’ How curiously 
like the Old Testament! ‘The Autocrat said that everybody can write one novel, 
and in writing «‘ Trilby ’’ and «« The Martian ’’ Du Maurier has written his. First a 
charming series of recollections of early student days, then—some monstrous impos- 
sible extravaganza of occult forces : a fascinating formless hybrid of fact and fiction 
in a style as formless and fascinating. Du Maurier’s real power—with pen as with 
pencil—lay in hitting off the real, seen of 
course through the medium of a tender 
and humorous temperament. As a causeur 
about himself and his experiences, his 
likes and his dislikes, he is delightful. 
But this he was too modest to perceive. 
And misunderstanding, too, like most 
amateurs (the epithet is his own), that 
the finest fiction is rooted in life—not brill- 
iantly blown from a pipe of soapsuds— 
he strove after some fantastic transmogri- 
fication of life, a craving which found its 
earliest expression in « Peter Ibbetson.”’ 
Is there not a touch of ‘degeneracy "’ in 
such dissatisfaction with the real? At 
any rate, it is among the «stigmata’’ of the 
weaker brethren in art. Du Maurier, the 
author, transmuted and magnified his Ego, 
somewhat as—according to his friend, Henry James—Du Maurier, the draughtsman, 
transformed the Cockney Heath outside his own Hampstead door into the fashion- 
able hunting districts necessitated by the topical exigencies of ««Punch.’’ It is sig- 
nificant of the limitations both of his self-knowledge and of his critical power that 
he should once have offered Mr. James the plot of « ‘I'rilby !’’ (What a momentous 
moment that was for America!) Fancy «Trilby’’ drawn by Henry James; we 
should have had to divine that famous Foot from one shadowy toe. In «+ What 
Maisie Knew ’’ Henry James has found a plot more to his hand. Maisie is the child 
of divorced parents and by agreement lives six months with each. The parents re- 
marry and so two new parents enter into Maisie’s life. Then the step-parents fall in 
love with each other and Maisie is drawn over into the new combination. All these 
parents are always abusing one another to Maisie, who is ever the center of a 
battle raged over her body, for their own more or less selfish ends, by all these 
parents either in pairs or in units. It is a game with poor Maisie for shuttlecock. 
The theme of the book is the evolution of the child's soul—a beautiful soul—amid 
all these unlovely conditions. It is a theme exactly suited to Mr. James’ subtle and 
allusive method. For we see only just as much of these people and these conditions 
as the child sees, and we are called upon to supply from our mature experience of 
the world the full realities of character and situation of which the child's vision sees 
only the externals. Maisie is, like man in the famous Platonic image, confined 
to a cave in which fall only the shadows of what is passing outside. Thus we are, 
as it were, made to collaborate with Mr. James in creating the personages, and the 
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strain of this is intensified by the endless see-saw of all the parents, and the combi- 
nations, almost mathematically exhaustive, into which they enter. Her mother and 
her father both want her, her mother wants her but not her father, her father wants 
her but not her mother, her 
step-parents want her but Maisie 
wants only one of them, her 
mother and father both don’t 
want her, and so on and so on, 
till the brain swims. Nor does 
Mr. James redeem the subtlety of 
his theme by any simplicity of 
style. «It is life sung in melo- 
dious prose!’’ cries a gushing 
critic. Mr. James may have 
written melodious prose when he 
was younger—he writes too fast 
to give it us now. So far from 
every sentence being carefully 
pondered over, as his admirers 
claim, there is actually one sen- 
tence which is horridly ungram- 
matical, while not a few have a 
Meredithan obscurity. Perhaps 
it is because I have not read the end carefully enough that I, like Miss Wix, am left 
wondering what Maisie knew. But for the rest I am at one with the gushing critic. 
The book is a brilliant handling of an extraordinarily original and difficult theme, 
it displays a wonderful insight into child-life, it contains scenes of exquisite 
delicacy and pathos, it is a masterly exposition of the humors of selfish sensual- 
ism, and it brims over with clever phrases, cynical or comic. It is life seen by a 
great humorist. I. ZANGWILL. 





a) HE Cosmopolitan University.—President Potter removed 
3 his residence to Irvington in the latter part of October and at once 
entered upon the task of selecting his staff of professors. The 
determination of the many details preliminary to the actual begin- 
ning of instruction, has required time and study ; but it is hoped to 
have all arrangements complete and the entire staff at work before 
the close of the month of December. 


“HE Brief History of Our Late War with Spain 
Ye has been written in order to convey, if possible, some idea of what is 
likely to happen in the event of war with European Powers, and the 
cost in effort, treasure and life. It embodies the results of much 
discussion of the military, political, mechanical and financial problems 
involved with many public men, bankers and army and navy officers, 
though it does not represent the views of anyone except the writer. 
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